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THE AFTERNOON OF SUMMER. 


BY ANNIE E, COLE, 


The whitened grain is falling 
Beneath the reaper’s hand; 

And harvest-tones are calling 
O’er all the teeming land. 


The songs of birds are dying 
With summer’s fading smiles; 

And but the breeze is sighing 
Along the woodland aisles. 


The insect tells his story 

With membrane and with wing; 
Not like shouts of glory 

That hailed the coming spring. 


Those merry, merry voices 
Have vanished all too soon; 
And silent calm rejoices 
In summer’s afternoon. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


THe Tracuer. — The teacher should be 
thoroughly prepared to teach all subjects embraced in 
the curriculum of his school. He should be just, hon- 
est, reliable, truthful in the higest degree, dignified in 
character, in manners, and in appearance. He should 
be neat in his dress and in his personal habits, should 
carry himself erect, keep his finger-nails closely pared 
and always clean, his boots blacked and neatly polished, 
his hair brushed. He should never use slang or vulgar- 
isms ; should never use threats nor punish children in 
anger; should know both whom he teaches and what he 
teaches ; should do all things quietly, to the closing of 
a door or the moving of a chair; should speak in a low, 
distinct, clear tone of voice when either hearing a lesson 
er giving general orders; should always reprove his 
pupils in a low voice, and in the kindest, gentlest tone ; 
should be careful not to make a promise until he is 
satisfied he can comply with it, and when made he 
should comply with it at all hazards; should never ac- 
cuse a child of falsehood or of any other misconduct 
unless he is absolutely certain of his guilt, and even 
then not in the presence of others; should trust his pu- 


pils fully; should teach in all things by example; 
should be firm, not hasty to decide any matter in school, 
but when he has decided, let it be final; should apolo- 
gize to a child if he has done him a wrong; should be 
neither too affectionate nor too severe; should make but 
few rules, and should never violate them himself; and in 
all things should set the example which he wished to 
be followed by his pupils.—Prof. S. S. Woolwine. 


InpustriaL Epucation. — Industrial education is 
not only undemocratic, it is impracticable. Let us try 
it. Which trade shall we introduce? Will the car- 
penters be content that blacksmithing shall be taught 
and carpentering receive no favors ? Will blacksmiths 
be satisfied that the schools shall be run for the benefit 
of the farmer? Will the farmers agree that they shall 


be moulded to the interests of mechanics? What right 


has any trade, from ditching to architecture, that its 
interests should be favored at the expense of others ? 
The only fair management will be to introduce them 
all, and thus the absurdity of the whole matter reached. 
But it will be urged, “ Nothing but the merest princi- 
ples of the industries should be taught. It is not in- 
tended to convert the school-rooms into machine-shops 
or manufactories.” So we are to teach the principles 
of machinery without machines, the *theories of the in- 
dustries without an industry, the elements of a practical 
art without a practice! In the name of all the formal- 
ism that is now blighting our schools, isn’t there 
enough of this sham already ? Greater folly than this 
can not be conceived, unless it be further urged that 
these principles be taught to the children by lectures. 
But we claim that the principles of all trades, indus- 
tries, and professions are being taught in the schools 
now. They are reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The schools are not to make farmers, or tradesman, or 
manufacturers, or machanics: they are to make men. 
This is their high calling. Degrade them to any lower 
purpose, and their power is gone. The schools conse- 
crated to the production of mechanics, will send out 
poor mechanics, and poorer men. There is something 
better than skilled labor. There is something better 
than a trained workman: it is an ambitious workman. 
The immense development of our America during the 


last century, in every department of labor, is proof suffi- 
cient of this. Let it be understood that these objec- 
tions are not against industrial education, but against 
industrial education in the public schools, Industrial 
schools are needed, and would serve a good purpose to 
society, to the arts and the trades, but they should 
be established by artisans and traders.— The Normal 
Teacher. 


Progress oF Women. — Miss Susan B. Anthony 
said recently, in reply to the question, “ What have you 
accomplished by your work for woman suffrage ?” 
“ Well, I should say we have accomplished a great deal. 
Since the beginning of the woman-suffrage agitation, 
thirty years ago, we have gained school suffrage in 
twelve States: law, theology, and medicine, all the 
professions have been thrown open to us; all the West- 
ern colleges and universities admit women; there are 
in this country 1,000 licensed female doctors ; there are 
fifty female lawyers, and women are allowed to practice 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, although 
a number of the States still shut us out; there are forty 
female ministers in the Universalist Church alone, while 
hundreds of licensed female preachers are in the Metho- 
dist Church, doing the best kind of revival work. 
Thirty years ago woman could only sew, cook, and 


teach. Now not a trade scarcely but has women in it. 
Women are managers of large stores and business, and 
manage great farms with success. Why, the largest 
farm in one county in Illinois is owned and managed by a 
woman. Your Eastern people ought to go West and 
see how women are getting along only with a few of 


their rights.” 

Unirormity or Tims. — Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., 
ex-president of Harvard College, advocates the adoption 
by the entire world of Greenwich clock time, sub- 
tracting the nearest hour of longitude and, when neces- 
sary, prefixing the latter in Roman numerals. As one 
of the advantages of this plan the learned doctor says : 
«“ By Portland time it is now 8h., 57m.; by Greenwich 
time, 13h. 38m.,—that is, 1h. 38m.am, Then every 
clock in the world would at this moment be at 38m. 
past some hour. To change time from one to another 


the Atlantic States it would be 8h. 38m., and, in order 
to make it definite to any one in the world what our 8h. 
38m. meant we should only need to write V. 8h. 38m., 
and it would be seen by adding the V. to the 8 that it 
meant 13h. 38m. of Greenwich time. 


Tue CuurcH or Eneianp anp 
JOURNAL OF EpucarTion (in New England), some time 
since, had an article full of wonder and astonishment 
that the Church of England received so large a portion 
of the money granted by the Government for educa- 
tional purposes. A short study in percentage would 
lessen its astonishment and perhaps remove its pain. 


The Church of England is now educating 623 per cent. 
of all the school-going children, leaving 374 per cent. 
for all other schools. it is not very difficult to gather 
from these figures the percentage of the educational 
grant which the Church rightly has.— The Churchman. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE FREEDMEN OF 
THE SOUTH. 


BY “sHADOW.” 


Sixteen years ago, when the boom of cannon which 
announced the fall of Richmond, proclaimed victory to 
the North, and defeat bitter as death to the South, the 
joyous cry of freedom to 5,000,000 of colored slaves 
echoed and reéchoed throughout the startled land. 
It was a fearful gift to a race without property, with- 
out skill, without ordinary intelligence, and without 
any previous civilization, amid a people impoverished 
by war, and the loss of property which freedom to the 
slave involved, and maddened by all the humiliation of 
defeat. Under such conditions the dauger was that the 
boon of freedom might become a greater curse than 
slavery. 

It may be true that the North, in bestowing liberty 
on the slave, assumed the responsibility of teaching him 
how to use that liberty wisely and well. If so, the 
greatness of the responsibility was only equaled by the 
grandeur with which it was accepted. The Union has 
wrought out many and difficult problems, and left the 
solutions in living characters upon the pages of history, 
but never was a more difficult one undertaken than that 
which was presented before she had time to rest after her 
desperate exertions for self-preservation. ‘“ What shall 
be done with the Freedmen of the South?” But one 
answer came,—“ Make men of them! men who shall 
have a voice in the laws of the land, who shall further 
the progress of the Union, and who shall aid in pro- 
moting the interests of humanity in all lands. Make 
men who shall be free indeed!” It was a glorious an- 
swer, and worthy a people who had gained their freedom 
at the sword’s point and at the cannon’s mouth, and in 
so doing had learned the highest meaning of the sacred 
word liberty. The rights of citizenship which they 
had gained by the sacrifice of property and life, they 
gave fully and freely to their helpless brethren of the 
South. 

But how was this work of making cifizens to 
be accomplished? By means of schools. Through 
them the Freedman must be led to comprehend the im- 
portance of preserving that freedom which had been 
bought with a price. The evil weeds of ignorance 
must be uprooted and destroyed, while intelligence must 
be planted and nourished and fostered until it should 
become a great tree that would shelter under its 
branches the whole South-land. 


Throughout the war, the call for men to fill the thin- 
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readiest response. A nation’s blood had been shed like 
water, and the lives of a nation had been gladly offered 
for the sake of the Union. The cause of the Union 
was dear to the hearts of the people, but not dearer 
than the causes of morality and intelligence. When the 
call for forces for this new and even more difficult cam- 
paign came,the response came in the persons of noble men 
and women who, with an earnestness and self-forgetful- 
ness unequaled in history, unmindful of discourage- 
ments and privations of which those who remained at 
home can never have more than a slight conception, 
boldly went South, and, undeterred by the contempt and 
calumny of their white brethren, began the attack upon 
prejudice, vice, and ignorance. 

Much money was wanting, and though the North 
after a long and expensive war must have been suffer- 
ing pecuniary embarrassments, much money was given. 
To the Freedman’s Aid Society, to the American Mis- 
sionary Association, to churches of every denomination, 
and to private individuals,all honor and gratitude are due 
for the millions of dollars which rendered the work of 
the missionaries possible. Such benevolence, under 
such circumstances, is without parallel in the history of 
any nation. During sixteen years it has never failed, 
and to-day there seems no lack of willingness to extend 
still further this unexampled generosity. But it is nat- 
ural that people should be looking for some return from 
their investments, and we are not surprised to hear the 
question from North and South,—“ What is all this 
work of education accomplishing ?” Nor are we very 
much surprised to hear the answer: “The experiment 
has been a failure. The Freedman has not become 
self-supporting ; he has not become an intelligent voter ; 
education has not developed in him sound moral princi- 
ples ; he is not truthful; he is graceless, irreverent, im- 
patient of restraint, lacking in respect to superiors ; and 
because of the little knowledge he has received, has be- 
come averse to labor, and is vain, shiftless, and lazy. 
The millions of money have been worse than wasted in 
over-educating him, and thus raising him above the po- 
sition which Providence intended him to fill.” 


Now the sad part of this is, that that the charges 
brought against the Freedman are not all false. Yet 
we do not intend to admit that they are the results of 
his being educated, but that they are the natural out- 
come of generations of slavery, and that they are only 
to be overcome by means of the right kind of educa- 
tion. If there be any degree of failure in the experi- 
ment, we believe that it is not due to the incapacity of 
the Freedman to receive education, but rather that it is 
owing to the inefficiency of our present system of in- 
struction. That mistakes were made by those who first 
went South is doubtless true, but that those mistakes 
had their foundation in the school systems of both 
North and South is also true; and, sad to say, those 
very mistakes still exist, and at this moment hinder the 
progress of intelligence throughout the Union. Now, 
if the “experiment” in the South were never to result 
in more than in opening our eyes to the existence of 
errors in our present system of education, who shall say 
that the money, time, and labor given have been spent 
in vain ? 

One important mistake, made at the beginning of the 
work, was that all the principal schools opened in the 
South were organized upon the plan of our Northern 
colleges. Now, when we consider that the course of in- 
struction, at the very best of our Northern colleges, is 
not calculated to be of much practical use even to stu- 
dents who have had the advantages of early instruction 
in good public schools, and besides have had invaluable 
experience upon well-managed farms, or in workshops 
where a great amount of ingenuity and skill is devel- 
oped, we can easily perceive of how little worth such a 
course must be to students who have had no previous 
education of any kind, and who are totally wanting in 
mental discipline. 

The system of instruction at present pursued, with 
but comparatively few exceptions, throughout America 


implies a preéxisting capacity to receive mental instruc- 
tion. Those who have taught, and who have taken the 
trouble to observe, know that even among students who 
have all their lives been surrounded by the most favor- 
ing conditions, and who have, moreover, more than a 
thousand years of the highest civilization to back them, 
this mental capacity is often but slightly developed, and 
in not a few is not developed at all. This fact is in 
itself sufficient to explain why, among a thousand of the 
students who spend years in acquiring knowledge, we 
do not find ten people who may be said to be really ed- 
ucated. Until within the last sixteen years, the col- 
ored student has been surrounded by the most unfavor- 
able conditions for developing mental capacity. The 
only instructor he ever had was the hard master Slavery, 
whose precepts were, we know, not always the wisest 
or best, though unwittingly his discipline was of some 
service in fitting the savage of Africa for the position 
of an intelligent citizen of America. Yet we have 
taught the colored students as if we believed their men- 
tal power equal if not superior, to that of the whites 
who have had all the advantages, and there is little won- 
der that we are obliged to admit rather discouraging re- 
sults. Indeed, the wonder should be that we should ex- 
pect anything else. 

Notwithstanding the wrong methods of instruction 
employed, we are astonished that so much has been done, 
and we are enabled to form an estimate of what may 
be accomplished if the work be carried on wisely. 

In order to do this the Southern teachers of to-day 
have many things to consider, among the first of which 
are,— 

1. Characteristics of the race. 
2. Previous and present conditions by which they 
are surrounded. 

3. Best natural methods of instruction. 

4. Best means of adapting natural methods to the 
wants of a “ peculiar people.” 

4, The material with which we have to work. 

6. How and where to begin. 

7. The result to be gained. 


MISS G’/S SUPPLY. 


BY MRS. G. I, HOPKINS. 


Miss G., first assistant in the L. H. S., was not able 
to go into the schoolroom one afternoon, by reason of a 
snapping headache; but as she had made arrangements 
whereby two of her “classes ” would be just as well off, 
she was not troubled about what should be done with 
but one, the class in English literature. 

“Oh, dear, Mrs. H.!” she cried, coming into the par- 
lor where I was sewing, her pale, anxious face, looking 
appealingly toward me; “couldn’t you teach the litera- 
ture class for me this afternoon? do something for 
you some time, if you will, besides paying you whatever 
you will accept in money.” 

‘Paying me in money,’ indeed; she was then re- 
ceiving a salary of ten dollars per week, and paying six 
of the paltry stipend for ‘board and room.’ 

“ Well, my little friend,” I answered, “lie down on 
this sofa, and let me bathe your head while you tell me 
what you want done for the bereft class.” 

“Ob, give them Wordsworth : it’s his day,” she said, 
putting both hands to her forehead, and looking paler 
than ever. 

I saw it would be cruel to ask particulars, and real 
ized that if I went into the schoolroom it would not be 
forewarned or forearmed by Miss G. 

“ What time does the class come up to recitation ?” 
I asked, thinking I must know that. 

“Three o'clock,” she groaned. I darkened the room 
and went out leaving the poor, overworked little thing 
to rest off her headache (which I knew was the result 
of six hours at correcting examination-papers the night 
before). To tell a strange class what Z knew about 


Wordsworth, besides finding out what they knew and 


reporting the same to headquarters, was the unprece- 
dented request I had complied with. 

One o’clock then by the town clock, one by the man- 
tel; two hours for preparation on the author of “ Goody 
Blake and Harry Gill,” ‘ The Idiot Boy,” “ Alice Fell,” 
and one or two other equally cheerful selections in the 
reading-books of my childhood. I seized my Hart (that 
is spelled right) by the left ventricle and stacked with it 
Shaw, Tuckerman and Smith, Chambers, Emerson’s 
English Traits, aud Shairp’s P. I. N., on the the table 
before me, for two hours’ study. By-the-way, I had 
Swinton’s Outlines of the World’s History, also. It 
makes a body appear so well posted to throw ina few 
contemporaneous historical events when speaking of an 
author and his works,—or anything else, for that matter. 

I was already seated at the desk in the pleasant little 
recitation-room overlooking Mount and the 
River, when ten well-dressd, giggling girls about six- 
teen years of age, followed by one demure-looking boy 
of about the same years, came trooping in. Each one 
had a blank-book, and as they seated themselves they 
opened these books and assumed listening attitudes. 
Evidently they were expecting a lecture. I had not 
anticipated such a demand. I expected to find a text- 
book at hand, and a prepared recitation by the class. I 
hesitated, and there was a knowing wink passed from 
eye to eye, as the quick-witted young things appre- 
hended the situation. 

“T think,” I began (gaining courage with the mem- 
ory of Hegel and Beethoven and 1770, — side thoughts 
are admirable), “your teacher, Miss G., told me you 
proposed a talk about Wordsworth, and his poetry, this 
afternoon. Will any one please inform me what author 
you had under consideration at last recitation ?” 

One of the young ladies drawled, “ South-ey.” 

“ As Southey was not born till four years after Wm. 
Wordsworth,” I continued, “can you imagine a reason 
for discussing his biography and ‘works before Words- 
worth’s ?” 

Nobody seemed to know or care why; but I suggested 
that it was “ perhaps: because he was Poet Laureate be- 
fore Wordsworth. Will any one tell me what a poet 
laureate is?” I asked. Noone knew, but one young 
lady said ‘laureate’ had something to do with a laurel- 
wreath, and another said, that kings called certain poets 
“ poets laureate,” but why or what it meant she couldn’t 
tell. 

I perceived a quantity of blank paper in Miss G.’s 
desk, and I passed each member of the class a strip, 
bidding them write, “What is meant by poet laureate ?” 

“How did you pronounce the name South-ey?” I 
asked. 

They differed in their pronunciation of the name, 
some calling it “Sou’th-ey,” others “Su’th-ey,” and 
others “ South’-ey.” 

I said, “ we do have authority for each pronunciation, 
but one of Southey’s own nephews told a sea-captain of 
Nantucket, not long ago that the poet and his family 
called their name Su’they, and who knows one’s name 
better than one’s family?” Whereupon the class 
smiled a faint smile, and we proceeded. 

“Southey was a beloved friend and admirer of the 
writer whom we will consider to-day, and belonged to 
the school of poetry founded by him. Can one of you 
tell me what that school of poetry was called ?” 

At first no one remembered, but presently the boy 
said, half-questioningly, ‘“ Lake School ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, “‘ Wordsworth was the founder of that 
school of poetry known as ‘Lake School.’ What was 
meant by that term ? ” 

Of course no one knew, so I directed them to write 
under the first question, “What is meant by the Lake 
School of Poetry?” 

“ Doubtless every member of the class is prepared to 
tell me the natal year of William Wordsworth, the 
great English poet.” 

They responded promptly, “1770.” 


“ Right,” I said; “and that year is temarkable fot 


> ) 
; 


Aug. 25, 1881. : 


having been the year in which three other illustrious 
men were born: a great German musician, can you 
tell who?” 

As no one could, I had them write, “What German 
musician was born in 1770?” 

“ A Danish sculptor and author of whom you will read 
when you grow older; the founder of the Art Museum 
at Copenhagen: what was his name?” And they 
added the question, “What famous Danish sculptor was 
born in 1770?” 

“ And still another,” I said: “a celebrated German 
philosopher ; founder of a new school of philosophy : 
what was his name?” “What great German philoso- 
pher was born in 1770?” 

“ Now, then,” I said, “I think we have it well es- 
tablished in our minds, that Wordsworth’s natal year 
was a memorable year. When did he die?” 

“ They told me at once, “1850.” 

“Then he has been dead how many years ?” I asked. 
As I do not mean to tell in what year I asked the question, 
cannot report their calculation, but I remarked that 
“probably Mr. D.,” the clergyman of the only church in 
the parish, “could remember Wordsworth as living poet 
laureate, as in our old age we should be able to remem- 
ber Alfred Tennyson as holding that office when we 
were young.” 

“Do you know anything of the boyhood and youth 
of Wordsworth ; what school he attended; whether he 
was a ‘ blockhead’ like Walter Scott, or a ‘fool’ like 
Oliver Goldsmith; whether he was studious or idle; 
whether his teachers were severe or ‘easy-going’ ; wheth- 
er any of his solemn, tender, beautiful thoughts came 
to his earlier years, or anything which it would be in- 
teresting to note and remember of one who lived to be 
so famous ?” 

Two young ladies raised their hands, and I called 
upon the more thoughtful-looking one of them to rise, 
and directed the others to open blank-books, and after 
the date of his birth and death, which they had written, 
to take notes of what she said. They all seemed to be 
interested in the preliminaries, as I had conducted 
them, and my spirits rose accordingly. The young 
lady began; quoting, I judged, from some text-book (I 
don’t remember what they used), somewhat after this 
wise : 

“ Wordsworth’s parents dying when he was young, he 
was sent to a school at Penrith, and afterwards to 
Hawkshead in Lancashire. His three brothers and 
one sister accompanied him. There he boarded with a 
humble village dame, and attended the school by day. 
It was a blissful schooltime. School-rules were few, 
discipline was light, school-hours were short. After 
the school-hours were over, he and his companions rowed 
on the lake, snared woodcocks among the hill copses, 
and climbed the crags for ravens’ nests.” 

She sat down, and nobody seeming prepared to say 
more, I added, “ Wordsworth has given a beautiful de- 
scription of his school-boy life, and the gray-haired 
dame with whom he lived, in a poem published after 
his death, called “The Prelude,” and in it he says of 
his school-life : 

“From week to week, from month to month, we lived 
A round of tumult.” 
And he says that sometimes, when separated from his 
schoolmates, and alone among the wild hills, he felt 
from within,— 


** Gleams like the flashing of a shield, the earth 


And common fare of nature spake to him rememberable 


things.” 
T asked if any one knew what lake was meant, upon 
which he rowed and skated near his home at Hawks- 
head. And as they did not know, I told them to add 
to their list of questions, “What lake was near Words- 
worth’s home in Lancashire?” 
- Tcalled upon another to speak of his life after leav- 
ing school, and she said, “ From school he went to Cam- 
bridge, and graduated in 1791.” 
I remarked, “The English genius has always been a 
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scholar, too. If Wordsworth had not had the polish 
afforded by the discipline and culture of his alma mater, 
he could never have described the pealing of the cathe- 
dral organ like this : ” 
** But from the arms of silence, list, — O list! 
The music bursteth into second life, 


The notes luxuriate, every stone is kissed 
With sound, or ghost of sound in mazy strife.” 


Some men have been born to stir the heart of the 
world, and with or without its ‘letters’ would do that; 
but, in the history of literature, such names have been 
few, and Wordsworth’s is not among them. 

The solitary boy ventured to ask, what men I believed 
were, or had been able to do that, and I mentioned 
“Shakespeare, Burns, Byron.” 

Miss C. continued: “After taking his degree at 
Cambridge, he went to France and became a champion 
for liberty in that country. He published an Apology 
Sor the French Revolution in 1793.” 

She hesitated, and I added: “He had such firm faith 
that a new era was about to dawn on downtrodden man, 
and that the Utopia of Absolute Democracy was to be 
realized, that he was undismayed by the Reign of Ter- 
ror in France. What do I mean by the ‘ Reign of 
Terror in France?’” No one was prepared to say, so 
I directed them to write on the question-strips, “When 
and what was the Reign of Terror in France?” 

“ He did not flinch at the murder of Louis XVI., nor 
at the fall of Robespierre. But when the First Consul 
emerged from the struggle, and Napoleon Bonaparte 
was crowned emperor of France by the popular vote 
and Pope Pius VII., Wordsworth’s faith in mankind 
gave way, and he nearly lost his reason in his grief and 
despair of the destinies of mankind. His only sister, 
who came to live with him, then led him back 
‘To those sweet counsels between head and heart 

Whence groweth genuine knowledge fraught with peace.’ 

“Then began his literary work, and the history of it 
is very interesting. The annals of literature have no 
other such record of long, apparent failure and tardy 
honors. But it was the time with him when peace was 
counting her gains after the horrors of war, and though 
at first only Coleridge, DeQuincy, Southey, and a few 
others appreciated him, and his critics were many and 
severe, he pursued that ‘ halcyon calm’ possible to him 
after his revolutionary frenzy. Serenity of soul may be 
attained to after storm and stress, but it will not be 
lasting unless the heart be enlisted in some new affec- 
tion to supplant the old passion. Wordsworth’s first 
ardor was for the cause of freedom; his next, for sweet 
Nature, with her mysteries; and Coleridge declares that 
the love of Nature will develop “deep self-possession, 
an intense repose.” 

“ Will any one give alist of Wordsworth’s best poems, 
and a short description of them, with an account of 
their reception by the reading-public ? ” 

One of the girls said, “ Miss G. never requires any- 
thing of us but a brief biographical sketch, and a list of 
the author’s works; she tells us the rest.” 

I wondered why, then, they had opened their blank- 
books as if they expected a ‘talk’ from me the first 
thing, and so I asked them. They told me that Miss 
G. always had them write the author’s name and date 
of birth and death the first thing; then proceeded very 
much as I had myself, asking questions and adding in- 
teresting information gleaned by herself for next day’s 
recitation. I had noticed how rapidly they took notes 
of what I told them. I gave my handkerchief a self- 
congratulatory twist to think that I had had natural 
teaching-tact enough to proceed somewhat like Miss G. 
in a recitation. (I forgot to mention that Miss G. was 
considered ne plus ultra by the ‘Board’ and ‘district’; 
that was the reason they gave her ten dollars per week. 
It pays to be ne plus ultra as a “female ” teacher, I tell 

ou). 
: nl “ His first volume, Lyrical Ballads, was 
published in 1798 in company with Coleridge, who wrote 
the first poem in it, ‘The Ancient Mariner.’ They 


published it in order to raise funds for a tour on the 
Continent. The understanding between them was, that 
Coleridge should treat of the ‘supernatural and roman- 
tic,’ while Wordsworth undertook to give the ‘charm of 
novelty to the things of every-day, and to excite a feel- 
ing analogous to the supernatural by awakening the 
mind’s attention to the lethargy of custom, and by 
directing to the loveliness and wonders of the world 
around us.’ ‘The book was ridiculed and censured, 
though ‘Tintern Abbey’ and ‘We are Seven’ were 
in the collection.” 
I advised the class to read ‘Tintern Abbey,’ and I 
quoted from it : 

“Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her; ’tis her pave 

Through all the years of this our life, to lead 

From joy to joy; for she came to inform 

The mind that is within us, to impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts that neither evil tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 

The dreary intercourse of daily life 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerfui faith that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings.’’ 

I told them I had seen a fine picture of Tintern Ab- 
bey, which was founded by Ceistercian monks in the 
year 1131. 

“ Wordsworth had written a few poems before the 
book Lyrical Ballads was published,” I said: “ What 
were they ?” 

The boy said, “‘An Evening Walk,’ ‘ Descriptive 
Sketches,’ ‘Salisbury Plain,’ and ‘The Borderers.’ ” 

“ And after the Lyrical Ballads, what ?” 

One of the girls said, “Two volumes of poems, con 
taining, besides the others, some of his finest sonnets : 
‘The Excursion, ‘The White Doe of Rylstone,’ and 
‘Peter Bell.’” 

I told them that ‘Peter Bell’ was received with a 
“shout of ridicule” by the public. 

She continued: “ He next published his Acclesiastical 
Sonnets and Yarrow Revisited ; and in 1842 published 
a complete collection of his poems.” 

As their own stock of information now seemed to be 
exhausted, I told them that one of our countrymen, Mr. 
R. W. Emerson, paid a visit to Wordsworth at Rydal 
Mount in the summer of 1833, and found him a “ plain, 
elderly, white-haired man, not prepossessing, and dis- 
figured by green goggles.” He told Emerson that he 
preferred the sonnet “ On the Feelings of a High-minded 
Spaniard,” and he recited the verses addressed “ ‘To the 
Skylark.” I read these to the class, and they thought 
them very pretty. I advised them to read as many of 
Wordsworth’s poems as they possibly could, and told 
them of the purity and beauty of his daily life. Of his 
writings, he said himself that he had never written any- 
thing of which he was ashamed, or that, because it pan- 
dered to the baser passions, he would blot out or recall. 
He was made laureate in 1843, and held that office till 
his death. I told him that many poetry-lovers of to-day 
rank Wordsworth greater than all the English poets, 
with the exception of Milton, but that to me he was, for 
the most part, rather a prosy writer, and I got in my 
childhood a prejudice against all poetry as such, from 
being compelled to read ‘Goody Blake and Harry, Gill,’ 
and ‘The Idiot Boy’ in my reading-books. I asked 
one of the girls to read ‘Goody Blake’ to the class, and 
then I asked them if they liked it. One of the girls,— 
bless her independence! — said she did, when all the 
rest declared it ugly. I then dismissed the class, and 
we all went home. That was my experiment as Miss 
G.’s “supply.” Teachers, please criticise. 


— Now wield the girls the mallet-sticks 

With strange infatuation ; 

And meanwhile play fantastic tricks 
With loudest cachinnation: 

Their mallets swing the game to win, 
Regardless of the friction, 

Till suddenly one strikes a shin, 

And though she struggles hard to grin, 
She shrieks her mallet-diction. 


— Springfield Republican. 
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ABOUT WILD FLOWERS. — (XVII) 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 


The strap-shaped flowers are so well illustrated by the Chic- 
ory that they are all included under the term Cichoriacee, or 
Chicory Group, The Chicory, then, is eminently adapted to 
our wants in taking up the ligulate class of the Composite 
Family for study on the one hand, while the Daisy has equal 
qualifications when we are considering the radiate class of 
Composite on the other hand. 

The Chicory, under the most favorable conditions, is un- 
questionably a beautiful plant, and when we stock our pros- 
pective garden of wild-flowers there will certainly be a place 
for the Chicory. Would that every reader of this column 
might see how grandly it grows in the coal-ashes back of our 
house. The plants are four or five feet high. and fairly blue 
with blossoms an inch-and-a-half in diameter. There are few 
cultivated plants more showy; and then the color is so rare 
and striking,—a splendid azure blue. Any fairly-interested ob- 


FIGURE 15. 


server of wild-flowers must have noticed how few blue flow- 
ers there are; and among the nine thousand species of Com- 
posite there are very few blue ones, and we ought to make 
the most of the Chicory, since it can be made much of without 
detriment anywhere. It seems that its beautiful color has not 
escaped the attention of the poet Lowell, as he alluded to it 
thus: 
hour when, to the ial true, 
Cichorium, to the soaring lark, 
Lifts her soft eyes serenely biue.”’ 

He also suggests in these lines when these flowers open. An 
English writer says that they open at eight o’clock ih the 
morning and also early in the afternoon. Two observations 
to determine when they closed were taken of those back of the 
house, both on sunny days. On the first occasion they closed 
from two to half-past two in the afternoon, and in the second 
case all were closed at half-past one. Suppose each reader of 
these pages should determine when one flower opens and closes 
for the day, and make anote of it. We have but little positive 
knowledge in regard to that matter, and a summary of such 
observations would be highly interesting. Possibly something 
might be learned about the visitation of insects, and the kinds 
of visiting insects, at the same time. 

The Chicory is cultivated in Europe for the sake of the roots, 
which are roasted and mixed with ground coffee. It is cul- 
tivated quite extensively in Holland and Flanders, where it is 
used asasalad. A friend found some Italians digging for its 
roots, to boil, and when asked what name they gave the plant, 
said, “‘ Dandelion.”” An extensive traveler in Europe says 
that is the common name there for the plant. 

Unfortunately for our western friends, the Chicory is 
somewhat local in its growth, being found in abundance in 
the eastern part of Massachusetts, but not far West. Ona 
journey by land from Massachusetts to Nova Scotia, not a 
Chicory plant was seen outside of the State line; but, on the 
return-trip, a few specimens were seen in Bucksport, Me. 
North from Boston, as far as Salem, the plant is very abundant 
along the railroad. Whether there is any connection between 
the bine Chicory and “‘ blue blood ”’ is a question. 

A very common flower, from the first of July to late autumn, 
is the Fall Dandelion, or Hawkbit (Leontodon autumnale, Fig. 

13, A), something like the Dandelion of spring, and yet much 
unlike it. The latter is not a native of this country, but came 


over in seed with the first settlers, and it has no closely allied ’ 


species native to the United States. 

Let us notice some of the chief points of difference between 
the spring Dandelion and the Hawkbit. The Dandelion has 
very large leaves, used for “‘ greens’’; the scape is not branched, 
but large, hollow, smooth, translucent, and decidedly milky 
when broken; the seed-vessels are jagged on the angles, have 
a long beak (Fig. 15, C), and a silvery-white pappus. The 
Hawkbit has very small leaves; the scape is branched, small, 
barely hollow, creased longitudinally, opaque, and not ob- 
viously milky when cut; the seed-vessels are smooth, have no 
beak (Fig. 16, b), and a rusty or brown pappus, characteristics 
alm ost wholly at variance with those of the Dandelion. Surely 


no attentive observer will confound the Hawkbit with the 
Dandelion after noticing these differences, almost any one of 
which will serve to distinguish one plant from the other; and 
since: both can be found till late autumn, a comparison of their 
corresponding parts may be made without difficulty. 

A very common flower along roadsides and borders of woods, 
from the middle of July to the last of October, is the Linear- 
leaved Aster, or Diplopappus linariifolius (Fig. 16, B). It is 
fond of gravely soils, and often finds a congenial home on the 
borders of railroads, where it feeds upon the silica in the sand 
to such a degree that it becomes impregnated with the stiffen- 
ing material and the stem becomes stiff, and the leaves are so 
siliceous that they are used as a substitute for sandpaper in 
South Carolina. The head is about an inch across, with violet- 
blue ray-flowers, and yellow disk-flowers; the leaves are very 
narrow, rigid, rough-edged, without veins, dark-green, shining, 
and varying from one-fourth of an inch to an inch-and-a-half 
in length; the buds are frequently nodding, and the stem in 
some localities is mostly single, while in others it is densely 
branched. Theterm Diplopappus is applied to our plant on ac- 
count of the two rows of pappus belonging to the achenia (Fig. 


16, C, a), a long brown pappus inside, and a ere us out- 
side, though the latter is not always gg fog « . e have 
no other Aster with a double pappus. The achenia, under an 
ordinary magnuifying-glass, will reveal a beautiful sight, as they 
will be seen covered with satiny-white hairs of the glossiest 
sheen. The long flowering season of this plant, its profuse 
and showy blossoms, and its hardihood in barren soils make it 
desirable for cultivation. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association was held at Washington, on the 
26th, 27th, and 28th of last month. 

Jesse Newlin, the president, in his inaugural address, de- 

plored the fact that teaching was not recognized as one of the 
learned professions, but was hopeful that it might be in the 
near future. He spoke of the necessity of more thorough 
work in the elementary schools and discussed the high-school 
question. The address was able, and well received. 
Mr. Jeffries, of New Wilmington, was not in favor of abol- 
ishing high schools, nor did he favor the introducing all of the 
ologies into the high-school curriculum; he would favor a mid- 
dle course of practical instruction. 

Jobn C. Dolan, of Pittsburgh, read a p on “ The Im- 

rtance of Mental Science, or Teaching from a Scientific 
tandpoint.’”’ Mental Science, he said, should be understood, 
and should be applied in the school-room. 
Rev. Jesse Bowman Young presented a paper headed with 
the significant question, ‘‘ What are our Young People Read- 
ing ?”’ It was one of the best papers that could be presented 
to a teachers’ association, since it dealt with a subject of the 
gravest import in connection with the education of the people. 
The address was not only valuable intrinsically, but was 
clothed in es diction and was admirably delivered. 

The Rev. Mr. Steck, of Homer City, Ind., spoke on ‘‘ The 

Hero, Recognized and Unrecognized.’’ The paper was a beau- 
tiful tribute to heroism, especially that kind which is modest, 
unobstrusive, and unaffected. 
A report was made by Prof. E. O. Lyte upon the subject of 
‘* Teachers’ Studies and Degrees.”” The report favored the 
granting of degrees for teaching and literary excellence, by the 
normal schools. It was debated by Messrs. Houck and Speigle, 
of Westmoreland ; Supts. Luckey of Pittsburgh, Queen of 
Mercer, and Baer, of Reading. 

Prof. V. Pearce, of Philadelphia, would like to have the 
teachers examined as to their ability to teach. It does not fol- 
low that because a person stands an examination in the re- 
quired studies, that he can teach at all. The examination 
should be made of teaching-ability. 

Prof. J. A. Cooper, of the Edinboro’ State Normal School, 
spoke on “‘ The Appliances and Apparatus for Elementary Ed- 
ucation.”” He advocated the purchase and use of illustrative 
apparatus, and made the following s tions: First, the 
schools need the appliances. Second, the people are able to 
pay forthem. Third, it is economy for the people to supply 
the schools with suitable apparatus. Fourth, teachers should 
ask for it, and receive it. : 

A very earnest discussion ensued, in which.Dr. Hays, Supt. 
Woodruff, of Bucks Co.; qn Barty Hoge, of Green Co.; Rev. 
Dr. Frazier, of Waynesburg Coll.; Mr. Cary, of Venango Co.; 
and Miss Oran, of Philadelphia, took part. 

The paper of Dr. J. H. Schuman, of Chambersburg, was 
read by Dr. Geo. P. Hays, on “‘ The Relation of Innocent Pu- 
pils to Crime in Sehool.”’” It was an admirable and practial 
paper, the principles of which, if generally adopted, would not 
only make the government of schools comparatively easy, but 
pees make good citizenship one of the sure results of school 

ning. 

Hon. J. Q. Stewart presented a paper upon ‘‘ Needed - 
islation.”” The following subjects were proposed as seetitg 
improvement 7 jesialation: 1. We need a longer term of school 
than five months. 2, Text-books should be furnished by au- 
thority of law. 3. The method of electing the county super- 
intendent should be modified. A primary election should be 
held in the district by the directors, and the vote sent to the 


convention by a del of the board at the expense of the 
ye 4. District h schools should be organized in the 
country. 


Supt. Prather, of Venango; Mr. Speigle, J. R. Groves, Dr. 
Higbee, Prof. Beard, Prof. Olmstead, Mr. Chamberlain, A. T. 
Palm, and Mr. Jennings, of Monongahela City, took part in 
the discussion. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, prin. of the Kutztown Normal School, 


made an eloquent and effective ‘‘ Plea for the Study of Aisthet- 
ics,’’ which was listened to with intense interest. 
Wm. L. Marshall, of Massachusetts, gave a lecture upon the 


Yellowstone National Park, illustrated by dissolving views 
with the calcium light. 

S. J. Craighead, Supt. of Indiana Co., read a very valuable 
aper, fall of good, practical ideas, upon the subject of ‘* Local 
nstitutes.’’ 

He was followed by Superintendent Speigle, who was opposed 
to quizzing teachers in examinations, and wanted them to show 
him how they teach. This they can learn to do at the local 
institutes. 

Professor Beard approved of the organization of institutes, 
He was followed by City-Supt Baer of Reading, and A. J. Davis, 
Supt. of Clarion Co. The Rev. Dr. Jeffries, Prest. of West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, favored making a local 
institute an instrumentality for correcting abuses, and awak- 
ening an interest in special improvements by discussion and 
agitation. Supt. Woodruff, of Bucks Co., followed with sug- 
gestions of how institutes should work improvements. 

L. H. Durling, Supt. of the Allegheny City schools, delivered 
an address upon ‘‘ The High-School Question.” 

Alex. M. Gow, of Washington, editor of The Reporter, read 
a paper on the “‘ Mistakes of the Schools.” Itis a mistake, he 
said, that the elementary studies are not taught as they should 
be. He was in favor of the common schools, of the higher 
and of the highest education, of normal schools,—real profes- 
sional schools, — of the superintendency, and of the elevation 
of teachers. 

The paper drew out a very animated discussion, particularly 
from the normal school principals, — Dr. Shaeffer, Dr. Hays, 
Prof. Cooper, Prof. Montgomery, Miss Lloyd, Supt. Prather, 
and Dr. A. B. Miller. 

Miss Patridge, of Philadelphia. gave a very pleasing descrip- 
tion of a visit to the Quincy, Massachusetts schools. 

Dr. Wickersham gave an account of the phe, PH the Na- 
tional Association, which was recently held at Atlanta, Ga. 
He said the meeting was large and effective, kind and pleasant 
throughout. Seventeen Northern States and thirteen South- 
ern States were represented. It was in session four days. 
Able and learned men are at the head of the educational 
movement in the South. All the States have systems of 
schools based upon the gee of the common schools in 
the North. State normal schools have been organized alike 
for the training of black and white teachers. He was called 
upon to address the Legislature upon the subject of popular 
aieuntion, in the hall of the House, and was listened to with 
respectful attention. Everywhere the Northern men were 
treated with kindness, so that they felt entirely at home. Dr. 
Wickersham thinks that the chasm that has separated the sec- 
tions so long will be bridged by the influence of this educational 
revival at the South. 

Dr. Higbee, State Supt., discussed the question, ‘‘ How 
Shall We Keep in Active Service the Best Qualified Teach- 
ers?”? We have a well-organized system of common schools, 
with colleges, seminaries, academies, normal schools, and high 
schools, a great conglomeration, without relationship to each 
other. It is in these institutions that our teachers are made; 
but teachers need more than knowledge, — they must know 
how to teach. In our State normal schools nine-tenths of the 
teaching is academic, and one-tenth professional. This will 
not do. We need a normal school which will be thoroughly 
professional, which will receive the graduates of the colleges 
in order to give them a professional training. Three hundred 
graduates from such an institution would give an impetus to 
the schools of the State that would be irresistible; they would 
revolutionize the system. The Dr. said that teaching is a pro- 
Session ; but his admirable address only proves that it is not, 
but that his best efforts will be given to make it one. 

A eulogy of Dr. 8S. S. Haldeman, deceased, of Marietta, was 
read by Prof. Geist, of Marietta. It was followed by tributes 
of affection and admiration from Dr. Jeffers, Dr. Wickersham, 
and Prof. McCaskey. 

Geo. P. Fulton read a eulogy upon the life and character of 
Andrew Burtt, deceased, for thirty years a teacher of Pitts- 
burgh, and an original and constant member of the Associa- 
tion. He was followed by Supt. Luckey. 

Supt. Baer, of Reading, commemorated the virtues of Prof. 
John Ermentraut, lately deceased, who had done much in va- 
rious departments of work to promote the school interests of 
the State. He was followed by Dr. Higbee and Dr. Shaeffer, 
principal of the Kutztown Normal School. 

Resolutions of respect were presented by Dr. Shaeffer to the 
memory of Dr. Haldeman, Mr. Burtt, and Prof. Ermentraut, 
which were adopted by a standing vote of the Association. 
J.P. Andrew, of Pittsburgh, was elected president; G. P. 
Beard, California, and Miss Mary L. Dunn, vice-presidents; 
J. T. McCaskey, secretary; John Morrow, treasurer; J. F. 
Sickle, ticket agent; S. A. Baer, of Reading, chairman; and 
E. O. Lyte, I. L. Geist, Miss Oran, and Miss E. Lloyd, execu- 
tive committee. 

Prof. W. C. Lyte submitted a series of resolutions, which 
was adopted. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Nineteenth Century, for Au contains an excellent English 
review of President Garfield. The abe opens with ap able article 
on “ Isolated Free Trade.” 


— The new volume of the Catholic World, nning with the next num- 
ber, October, will contain the first instalment of a serial story of society 
in Germany to-day, “The Story of a Portionless Girl.’’ In addition to 
the writers who have already done so much for cause of Catholic truth 
and literature, a number of new pens are promised. 


— The International Review, for September, has eight articles of inter- 
est and value, some of which, at least, ought not to escape the careful at- 
tention of all students of American affairs, while all are important in the 
sphere of discussion to which they pertain. 


— The North American Review, for aaptenber, opens with a pro- 
ty | philosophical article on “ The Church, the State, andthe School,” 
Prof. Wm. T. Harris. Rossiter Johnson contributes a scathing criti- 

m of Jefferson Davis’s recently published historical memoir. 50 cts. per 
copy; $5.00 per year. Address,the North American Review, New York. 


— The Magazine of Art, for Augast, is a beautiful number, and has full- 
page illustrations, entitled “ Renouncing the Vanities, by order of Savon- 
arola,”’ after F. W. W. Topham; “ Fen-iand,’ after Halswelle, and “ Lost 
Riches,”’ after a statue by Enrico Buti; three engravings of “ Pictures of 
the Year;” three illustrations of ‘“‘ How Oxford was Built;” a portrait of 
Keeley Halswelle, with a second picture; three engravings of black-and- 
white work; illustrations of Christ Church, Hampshire; five engravings of 
English Birds and their Haunts; three of the Salon pictures of 1881, in- 
cluding a portrait of Leon et by Bonnat; an illustration of Fairtord 
windows; and a picture of “ ‘The Miser,” by Von Blaas, These are sever- 


notes, +» fu ructive reading leasant recreation. 
York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. . 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


e Editor is not responsible for opinion in THz JOURNAL except 
in the editorial te over his re. He ot 


cannot 
oromise to return rejected noose or correspond with the writers. Cor- 


respondents should aim at 
demands it.] 


BARNARD’S AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education : 

S1z:—In your journal of June 30, which has just reached me, 
I see that you and some good friends of education are doing 
your best to prevent an irreparable loss to all who are inter- 
ested in English educational literature; and by ‘‘ English,” I 
mean, of course, in English, and not merely in England, I 
have long regarded Dr. Henry Barnard’s American Journal 
of Education as forming an educational literature in itself; 
and, as I use it, my profound admiration for the energy and 
public spirit to which we owe that great work constantly in- 
creases. But Dr. Barnard, like most great public benefactors, 
is far in advance of those for whom he has labored, and, as I 
learn from your journal, he receives so little support that there 
is no small risk of his work coming to an end, and his plates 
being sold for their worth as mere metal. For my part, I 
would as soon hear that there was a talk of pulling down one 
of our cathedrals and selling the stones for building-material. 
As you say, we are just beginning to make a serious study of 
education, and to destroy Dr. Barnard’s publications would be 
to throw back the study for English-speaking people at least 
half a century. 

The University of Cambridge has lately instituted an exam- 
ination of teachers. The University of London has followed 
itsexample. And, judging from the Cambridge examination, 
in which I have within the last fortnight taken part, I should 
say that all the best students use the American Journal of Ed- 
ucation, or papers excerpted from it. 

I heartily wish you success in your efforts to prevent the 
desecration of Dr. Barnard’s plates, and as you say the sale of 
400 sets is necessary, I will endeavor to get subscriptions both 
here and in Australia. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
R. H. Quick, M.A., 
the Univ. of Cambrige, Eng. 


; the pressure on our columns 


Lecturer on the History of Education in 
July 19, 1881. 


WEATHER - MAP — THE PRESIDENTIAL TRAGEDY 
— THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


I wish you teachers would get interested in the weather ; 
if you will, I will tell you all Iknow. Form a meteorological- 
club; subscribe for the weather-map. The Government sells 
it for two cents (cost price). It would not be expensive for a 
club, and would give a world of satisfaction. I will give you 
a few hints, by-the-way. Any intelligent person could learn 
to read them in a week. A teacher, above all others, I think 
should be interested in such a study, and one of so much prac- 
tical interest. 

The illustrations of the shooting of the President were not 
very satisfactory to ushere. They are all made-up. Harper’s 
gives the best views, but even these are tame, and convey an 
indefinite idea. Had I known the artist, and seen him at 
work, I think I could have helped him. The accompanying 
architecture, the artist in Harper’s, has introduced well, but 
the scenes apart from that are of novalue. The scene of taking 
him out of the depot I saw myself. The artist has not crowd 
enough by a quarter. It looks like a quiet funeral at a village, 
whereas the crowd was such that it had to be parted and 
pushed back to make room sufficient for the passage of the 
stretcher. The pictures in Frank Leslie’s are ‘‘ no where”’; 
while some other small New York paper represented Mr. 
Garfield as in the act of buying a ticket,—had just set his valise 
down for the purpose, when the assassin appears in front and 
shoots him in the breast ! 

Tam glad to see that the Am. Institute honored the President 
by membership; by such an act the institution honors itself. 
I am glad to see you fighting the genteel enemy so heartily. I 
hope the teachers will maintain themselves against all such 
genteel anniversaries. Hope the teacher will make himself a 
power in the land, — a power for good, — and that a powerful 
lot of good will emanate from him. Hope we’ll get better and 
better teachers,—those who will be honest and sincere in their 
labor to advance the common lot of man, not only in the 


school-room, but elsewhere, in daily life. God bless the 
teachers! I. Noves. 
Washington, D. C., July, 1881. 


TOO GRAMMATICAL. 

In the Springfleld Republican for July 14, I see this remark- 
able purism: “ Politics begin to bubble in the States.’ The 
writer of that is too grammatical entirely. Won’t Taz Jour- 
NAL tell him that politics, like mathematics, is a single noun, 
and that the sis a part of the word in the singular, and not 
the sign of the plural? When one says “Politics begin,’’ it 
would certainly seem that his mathematics are (is) at fault, as 
well as his grammar. 


I notice another blunder in a recent paper: ‘‘ Although they 
had an excellent opportunity (to do so and so), they did not 
avail of it. Avail of is reflexive, and should always be fol- 
lowed, I think, by its pronoun. Here it should read, ‘‘ avail 
themselves of it.’’ 

I believe we use pantaloons and scissors in the plural, while 
the best usage, I think, requires molasses to be in the singular. 
Usage varies in regard to oats, but I believe it should take a 
plural verb. CHESTERFIELD, 


RIGHTS OF PUPILS. 


Will Tux Journat give its readers the benefit of any recent 
decisions relating to the power of teachers to suspend pupils 
from school ? G. A. B. 

Boston, 1881. 


A case was decided in the New York courts involving the 
right of a school board tosuspend a pupil from school. A boy 
named Crandall, in Cattaraugus village school, for disobedi- 
ence, was suspended fortwo weeks. Before the time of suspen- 
sion expired he returned to school, promising obedience. He 
was ordered by the teacher to leave, but refused, and was then 
arrested on the complaint of the Board of Education, tried be- 
fore a justice, and sentenced to pay a fine of $25 and costs. An 
appeal was taken, and the finding of the justice’s court re- 
versed. The most important principles involved in the decis- 
ion are: ; 

1. A teacher has no right to punish by suspension; while a 
board of education may possess that power, it is judicial, and 
cannot be delegated to the teacher. 

2. That a pupil cannot be suspended or expelled without no- 
tice to him, and the right to appear and be heard, to the end 
that so severe a punishment be not meted out except for ade- 
quate cause, as a dernier resort. The chief count against the 
board was that they acted without notice to Crandall, and 
without giving him an opportunity to be heard. 

The question of the power of a board to suspend was not, 
as we read it, affirmatively decided; indeed, it was affirmed by 
the court, “‘that every child, between the ages of 5 and 21 
years, has a right, given by law, to attend the public schools 
of the State; and not only that, but it is the duty of all between 
the ages of 8 and 14 years to so attend at least 14 weeks in each 
year, or receive an equivalent amount of instruction elsewhere.”’ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

No. 164. The address is demanded of ‘‘ some good French 
magazine, if there be such a thing, published in the United 
States.”’ 

Permit me to mention that, in addition to the periodical 
which you then named, there is L’ Avenir, a church paper 
published at Philadelphia, edited by the Rev, C. Miel, rector 
of the French church of St. Sauveur in that city. —_ 


No. 166. A ship’s rudder is a lever of which kind? What 
is the fulcrum ? 

The above is a disputed question, and I hope to get the cor- 
rect answers through this column. Cc. R. B. 


No. 167. Was it an accident, or a mishap, that President 
Garfield was shot ; or what word could be used to exactly de- 
fine it ? A. 

Ans.—It was neither; but an atrocious crime. 


REPLY TO “OC. W. B.”’ 

No. 158. Allow me to say a few words in Toe JouRNAL 
regarding C. W. B.’s answer to my query, No. 158 (1). 

We are taught by Brown, Kerl, and many other grammari- 
ans that a “‘ compound personal pronoun is one formed by af- 
fixing self or selves to certain forms of the simple personal ;”’ 
that ‘‘a compound relative pronoun is who, which, or what, 
with ever or soever annexed.’”’ These, I think, are the only 
classes to which the word compound is applied. How, then, 
can what be a compound pronoun of either class, without the 
use of suffixes? Goold Brown tells us in his ‘‘ Grammar of 
English Grammars” (page 325, obs. 36) that “‘ the great pecul- 
iarity of the pronoun what or its compound whatever or what- 
soever, is a peculiarity of construction, rather than of etymol- 
ogy.”’ Taking for example a fraction of a sentence, viz., ““from 
what is recorded,” he says: ‘‘A pupil of mine, parsing syntac- 
tically, would say, ‘ What is a double relative, including both 
antecedent and relative, being equivalent to that which. As 
an antecedent, it is third person, singular number, neuter gen- 
der, objective case; being governed by from,—because the 
meaning is from what. Asa relative, it is of the third person, 
singular number, neuter gender, nominative case; being the 
subject of is recorded,—because the meaning is what is re- 
corded.’”’ (I have, here, omitted his rules for the objective and 
nominative cases, for it seems unnecessary to repeat them.) 

A compound pronoun, without the specifying words personal 
or relative, I never saw defined. Is such a class of pronouns 
authorized by the best writers? Kerl (page 78 of his 
Common School Grammar) teaches that ‘a compound rel- 
ative pronoun is who, which, or what, with ever or soever an- 
nexed to it.’”? On page 225, he mentions what as a compound 
relative without the affixes ever and soever. Thus, I think, he 


proves a fallacy either in his definition, page 78, or in his clas- 
sification, page 225. 

Will not other educators please give their opinion of ‘ what’? 
E. Raymond, Me., 1881, Bertie M. PHILLIPS. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H, 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA: 158 LETTERS. 
My 13, 11, 60, 63, 19, 14, 63, 60, 34, was the dying reproach 
of an assassinated emperor. 

My 6, 56, 37, 4, 6, 78, 20, one of the oldest English poets. 

My 2, 81, 56, 28, 96, 118,a German mathematician and as- 
tronomer of the seventeenth century. 

My 52, 149, 18, 110, 113, 10, an English satirist ; author 
of the most powerful satire in the English language. 

My 22, 13, 16, 1, 4, 72, 119, 53, 138, 97, 96, 122, 128, 139, 
122, 8, 12, 3, 4, 5, David Hume’s doctrine. 

My 104, 153, 157, 68, 104, 136, 128, 116, 104, 100, 11, 59, 
is a name applied to a Southern city in the United States. 

My 140, 126, 109, 84, 115, a carnivorous animal of Asia 
and Africa. 

My 118, 25, 16, 135, 77, 97, 142, 16, 40, 150, 188, 118, 142, 
154, 93, 83, 89, 128, an English king. - 

My 26, 27, 38, 41, 45, 103, 14, 8, 67, 55, 104, 17, 136, 133, 
49, is the Shakespeare of the nineteenth century, 

My 155, 46, 57, 101, 21, an Italian poet. 

My 117, 86, 76, 69, to ery out loud. 

My 47, 7, 79, 114, 115, 78, 9, 123, 111, 112, 132, 42, 15, 
35, 11, 24, a name given to Charles XII. of Sweden. 

My 153, 29, 36, 36, 83, 51, 83, author of ‘‘ Barber of Seville. 

My 137, 147, 120, 17, 119, 143, 56, 157, 141, 149, 152, a 
poet called Myriad Minded.”’ 

My 14, 44, 69, 56, 99, 151, 50, 93, 110, 30, 144, 80, 148, 14 
91, 33, 82, the “‘Sage of Concord,” one of the subtlest and 
most able thinkers of America. 

My 43, 48, 149, 56, 156, 25, 74, 93, 100, 56, 64, 88, 124, 
107, 198, 158, one who was called by Elizabeth the jewel of 
her dominions. 

My 5, 149, 92, 90, 77, 129, 125, the last stronghold of the 
Moors in Spain. 

My 134, 109, 149, 145, 106, 74, 74, 100, 127, 66, the Latin 
writer of the church. 

My 31, 62, 149, 86, 85, the Mohammedan Bible, 

My 65, 32, 87, 94, 35, 55, 101, 121, a mark used in printing. 

~ 4 5, 4, 70, 23, 108, 1381, 105, 20, 4, 152, an American 
novelist. 

My 58, 106, 102, 45, metallic figures inlaid in dark wood 
tortoise-shell. 

My 61, 98, 146, to chop. 

My 39, 75, 95, 81, 41, 71, full of arbors; shady. 

My whole is a quotation from Byron. 

Kate A. Davis. 


BLANKS. 
(To be filled with words transposed.) 
1. I love to —— the broad fields ——. 
2. The boy went about two —— to get some ——. 
. He wanted to sell a ——, —— I didn’t wish to buy. 
The —— can hear; —— you thankful for it ? 
The —— boy is always giving the cat a ——. 
Put the —— on the —— of the stove. 
. An old lady would rather have her —— than to ——., 
. Sam, go out in the —— and turn that —— around. 
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C. R. B. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES FOR AUG. 11. 


CHARADE.— Wordsworth. 

Eniema.—The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes and gives to the airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name. 


The annexed communication, which shall be anonymous to 
the readers of THE JOURNAL, accompanied a puzzle receutly 
offered for publication. The puzzle has received our notice, 
and will be used in this column long ere twenty years have 
gone by. It runs as follows: 

Dear Editor :—On picking up a stray copy of the JouRNAL 
oF EpucaTion I perceived that perchance I, even I, might 
gain admission to the “‘ Corner of Eclipses,’’ so I send an orig- 
inal enigma, which I hope will please you well enough to ad- 
mit of your conscientiously publishing it in your corner. I do 
not desire to become a bright and shining’star of the first mag- 
nitude, and thereby displace the present occupant of that ex- 
alted position: no, I do not desire this. I am, as the majority 
are, foolish enough to wish to see myself in print; if I do not 
see myself there, I’ll not be grieved; I’ll then know that I was 
mad! ‘* Quos deus vult perdere, prius dementat,”’ I’ll be sub- 
missive. Noble resignation, a veritable martyr to necessity, 
that stern goddess to whom so many martyrs owe their all,— 
name and dying fame! 

Yet the budding genius (?) in my soul shall not be ruthlessly 
strangled! I'll take Disraeli as an example; was not ‘‘ Endy- 
mion,” twenty years ago, refused by the publishers as 
“trash’’? ? Is it not now read by all aspirant bookworms ? 

But, dear editor, J do not want to wait twenty years, so 
please publish my enigma, I enclose it; it is “‘ grand, gloomy, 
and peculiar,’ so it were better for you if you read it, and put 
it in other’s way so they may enjoy the intellectual feast also. 


I am an old, old maid; my feelings are used to being trampled 
upon. Good-bye. 


{ 
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THE annual meeting of the American Social Science n 
Association is announced in another column. 
pers of all the departments will interest our readers, 
but those of the department of education will be of un- 
usual interest. Dr. Harris, Mrs. Talbot, Gen. Eaton, 
and Dr. Hall will read valuable papers. 


CANADA very properly takes the highest honors from 
the Scientists at Cincinnati. The American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science elected the follow- 
ing officers: President — Dr. J. W. Dawson, of Mon- 
treal; General Secretary— Wm. Saunders, London, 
Ont.; Assistant-General Secretary—Professor Eastman, 


Washington, D. C. 


Tue Tonic Sol-fa system of teaching music finds 
strong indorsement and encouragement in various parts 
of the country. A national conference of teachers and 
advocates of the Tonic Sol-fa system of teaching music 
met at Chautauqua, Aug. 17. Delegates were present 
from thirteen different States. An American Tonic 
Sol-fa Association was formed, with Prof. T. F. Seward, 
of New York, as president. 


Five years ago, perhaps no Southern State was more 
involved in educational difficulties. With a population 
of ignorant freedmen largely in excess of the whites ; 
the school system established by its provisional govern- 
ment, at the close of the war, swamped in debt and thor- 
oughly broken down; there seemed, at least outside of 
Charleston, but small hope of an educational rival. At 
this juncture the State had the good fortune to secure 
Mr. Hugh S. Thompson as State Superintendant of 
Instruction. Mr. Thompson took possession of his 
office in May, ’77, and has since been actively and wisely 
employed in its duties. During the three years repre- 
sented in his report for 1880, the number of schools and 
teachers increased some five hundred; the school at- 
tendance is 31,676; the school fund nearly doubled ; and 
the length of the session was somewhat prolonged. By 
an amendment to the constitution in 1878, an annual 


| tax of not less than two mills on the dollar of all taxable 


property is devoted, in addition to the poll-tax, for the 
support of schools. Superintendant Thompson recom- 
mends the passage of a law permitting all incorporated 
towns to levy additional taxes for the more efficient 
support of education. He declares that “the counties 
in which the loudest clamor is heard against the public 
4}schools are those in which the school commissioners 
have been most incompetent.” On the whole, the out- 
look for the children of both races in South Carolina is 
certainly brighter than could have been hoped for five 
years ago. A good part of the report for 1880 is de- 
oted to an account of the first State institute for 
teachers, held in the summer of 1880, at Wofford Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, — the expenses of which were paid 
by the Peabody Educational Fund. Under the direction 
of Professor Soldan of St. Louis, and a corps of effect- 
ive assistants, two hundred and fifty teachers assembled 
during the month of August, and audiences of six hun- 
dred people were brought together to listen to lectures. 
Later in the season, some sixty colored teachers were 
instructed in an institute at Charleston. These meetings 
have awakened great interest among the teachers, and 
similar work is going on the present year. There are now 
in South Carolina twelve colleges, male and female, two 
of which are partially supported by the State ; forty-nine 
public, and eighty one private academies, and three 
thousand public schools. The city of Charleston, at 
present, imposes a larger pro rata tax on its people for 


education than the city of Boston; although, from the 
reduction of its valuation, it is still unable to school the 
entire body of its children. In the present effort to 
build up the public-school interest of South Carolina, 
Superintendent Thompson has the warmest sympathy 
of the entire body of progressive schoolmen throughout 
the country. 


Tue Vassar name will stand on record as one of the) THE CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


most benevolent, in educational ways, of any in this 
country. In addition to the great sums hitherto given 


If Dr. Harris and the half-dozen distinguished think- 


for Vassar College and other endowments, after legacies 
to his widow and relatives, Matthew Vassar’s will be- 
queaths as follows: To Vassar College, for scholarships 
and educational funds, $50,000; for Vassar College 
professorships, $80,000; Baptist Church at Poughkeep- 
sie, $10,000; St. Barnabas Hospital, $5,000; Vassar 
Brothers’ Home for Aged Men, $15,000; Vassar Broth- 
ers’ Hospital, for grounds and building, $75,000; fur- 
niture and fixtures for same, $10,000; also $15,000 in 
various smaller sums to local institutions. The Vassar 
Brothers’ Hospital alluded to is an entirely new project, 
of which the public has hitherto heard nothing. As it 
is made residuary legatee, in addition to receiving 
$85,000, the probabilities are that it will be more lib- 
erally endowed than any other institution named. 


For a State containing only 350,000 white people at 
present; in 1870 only 290,000,—the 27th in extent in 


ers who have made up the group of Concord lecturers 
had published the substance of their brilliant discourses 
in a stout volume, in explanation and defence of the 
spiritual method of treating philosophical themes, it 
would have met a hearty welcome on both sides the 
water, and would have found its place in the higher 
philosophical literature of the day. In this case, these 
writers would have experienced the satisfaction of being 
read by intelligent students and criticised by their 
peers,—of course with the drawback of the select audi- 
ence with which every author in this realm of thought 
must be content. But Dr. Harris, doubtless for excel- 
lent reasons, has chosen a different method of appeal to 
the American public. By the establishment of a sum- 
mer school, and the method of the lecture, the open con- 
versation, and the newspaper report, he has taken his 
wares out of the philosophical cabinet and exposed them 
in the open market-places, to be observed and judged 
by all. In doing this he sails between Scylla and Char- 


the Union,—South Carolina has certainly made her ex-|ybdis. A large number of philosophical students and 


istence known to the world during the last fifty years. 


thinkers have no faith in his popular way of bringing 


forth his views, and jump to the conclusion that the phil- 
osopher who goes before the multitude in a summer 
school must be somewhat of a charlatan. On the other 
hand, none of these lecturers have made concessions in 
style or manner of treatment to the popular audience 
they invite. Unlike Joseph Cooke, they have not seen 
fit to clothe their thought in other than purely tech- 
nical and scholastic language. Hence the fashionable 
people, some of the tired school-teachers, and many of 
the numerous summer readers of the newspaper reports 
have broken their teeth over their first attempt to deal 
with philosophic subjects and the terminology of the 
philosophic schools. 

In addition to this disadvantage, Dr. Harris, we fear, 

is afflicted with that perilous good-nature so remarkable 
in Mr. Emerson and Sir Walter Scott, which is strangely 
imposed upon by a following of nebulous nonentities, 
who simply reflect back the brilliant colors flung off 
from these master-minds. This year there seems to us 
to have been a more vigorous weeding-out of these bores 
than in previous years; and, judging by the imperfect 
reports, it seems to us that a most valuable collection of 
papers has been produced at Concord which deserve 
publication, and cannot fail to engage the earnest atten- 
tion of the leading philosophic minds of the country. 
Of course the gay ladies who dropped in to look upon 
a new celebrity; the stray curiosity-seekers in search 
of a new sensation; the group of budding materialists 
and shallow skeptics who scout the possibility of knowl- 
edge in the spiritual realm; the narrow scientists who 
have no room in their little theories for God or the im- 
mortal life; the “ practical ” editors who see no kelp for 
man outside the reign of mechanism; and a dozen other 
sets of folk, all equally incompetent to estimate a trea- 
tise on the higher philosophy, have reveled in this new 
opportunity to “ poke fun” at metaphysics, and dismiss 
the whole tribe of philosophers as a set of good-natured 
people, afflicted with softening of the brain. The Bos- 
ton secular press has been especially given to the ven- 
tilation of this dreary trash, and thoroughly demon- 
strated anew the incompetence of our average me- 
tropolitan journalism to deal with other than popular 
themes. 
Spite of this, Dr. Harris may conclude that there is a 
positive gain in attracting even temporary notice to the 
spiritual philosophy. It may be well thus to take the 
state of the thermometer in our Athens, to show how 
far a good deal of our boastful “scientific” and “lib- 
eral” speculation has drifted from any faith in the pos- 
sibility of knowledge concerning the higher facts of 
human nature and life; to recall to our universities 
and higher seminaries the absolute necessity of more 
thorough instruction in the whole philosophical field ; 
and to convince our brisk and positive men of affairs 
that there is an awful deep of spiritual forces below the 
smooth concrete on which they run about in their prac- 
tical, every-day life. 

Especially will this summer school bring home to the 
teachers and the clergy the fact, too often overlooked, 
that the only foundation for the Christian, or any in- 
fluential religion, and the only excuse for what we call 
education, is found in a consistent and well-established 
philosophy that does full justice alike to the universe 
of material and of spiritual things. If a certain class 
of theories that are now making their way among large 
numbers of our students, and are cropping out in the 
romance, the journalism, and the political speculations 
of the day, are true, the present religion and education 
of the country must disappear to make way for a com- 
plete reorganization of human society, on the basis of 
purely physical observation and experience, limited by 
the ordinary round of a materialistic habit of life. The 
country owes a great deal to Dr. Harris, that, having 
studied this baleful tendency for twenty years in the 
valley of the Mississippi, where all speculation so swiftly 
ultimates itself in practical life, he has come back to the 
old seats of philosophic and religious thinking in the 


East, to wake up a better than the old enthusiasm for 
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the grandest objects of thought and the noblest ideals 
of existence. We trust thata volume of the best things 
read to the little circle in the Concord School will, ere 
long, find its way to the public. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTES. 


The one fact that is forcing itself upon every observ- 
ing schoolman in the country, is that the old dispensa- 
tion of hand-to-mouth school-keeping is going out with 
a great noise and smoke, and the new era of trained 
service in the school-room is bound to come in. But, 
just now, the negative side of this proposition is far 
more evident to the people who pay the taxes than the 
positive. There is a world of grumbling against the 
schools, in every region of society; yet the loudest 
grumblers very faintly apprehend the cause for the dis- 
ease they so vigorously expose. There is but one radical 
cure for all the real defects in our National school-keep- 
ing; and that is, a vast system of professional training 
for teachers of every sort. We have come to the point 
in American affairs that we can no longer handle any 
department of service by mother-wit, backed by the 
American eagle. We already acknowledge this in the 
three old professions of divinity, medicine, and law; 
and the turn-stile to each of these is more carefully 
watched every year. The merchants and the manufact- 
urers are insisting on skilledlabor. The journalists are 
extemporizing schools and talking of chairs of journal- 
ism. We train boys for the army, the navy, and the 
merchant-marine. The country resounds with the cry 
for a better civil service. And whatever the average 
extempore schoolmaster, mistress, or trustee may imag- 
ine, there will be very little peace in educational affairs 
till a fair beginning is made in reducing the great vol- 
unteer army of teachers, several hundred thousand 
strong, to a professional body, competent to teach accord- 
ing to the demands and by the best methods of the new 
time. 

Every observing schoolman must also realize the fact 
that this great work of training so vast a multitude of 
teachers can only be accomplished by permanent ar- 
rangements in connection with regular school-work. 
At present, with all their faults, the State and City 


free normal schools are doing this work incomparably |, 


better than any other agency, and are working out the 
principles and methods which will govern the school- 
keeping of the next generation. But these schools are 


so few in number, so hampered by improper material, |S 2 
leading teachers and superintendents, can safely con- 


_ tinue to spend their vacations in this prodigious toil of 
_|prying the lower story of American school-keeping out 


by the want of money, the teasing opposition of rivals, 
and the stolid resistance of the great mass of ignoran 
teachers and school-committees, that they can only fur 
nish specimens to every community of what the teacher 
should be. We must insist that every university, col- 
lege, high-school, and superior academy, private and 
public, shall take hold of this work and supplement the 
effort of the public normal school. For the coming 
twenty years, a thorough course in didactics, including 
the philosophy of the mind, would be a blessing to every 
pupil of the secondary or higher education, whether in- 
tending to teach or not. 

But, of course, the people do not see this, and will 
only gradually be brought to furnish the means for this 
expensive sort of school-work. Meanwhile, the supe- 
rior teachers of the country deserve great credit for 
their efforts to partially supply the demand for im- 
proved teaching by the development of a vast system 
of summer schools and institutes. We Americans al- 
ways jump into a breach, and never establish a siege till 
we have failed to carry a critical point by assault. Just 
now, several thousands of the best teachers in the coun- 
try are wearing out their lives and shortening their 
professional career by exhausting vacation-labors of this 
sort; giving lessons and lectures in crowded rooms, in 
uncomfortable quarters, through the hottest weeks of 
summer; filling in the intervals by endless talk with 
the crowds of enthusiastic young people who come to 
learn everything needful about school-keeping in a few 


busy days. A great deal of this work is admirable. 
The multitude that are brought to these schools are, 
without exception, the most attractive groups, espe- 
cially of young women, to be met in our country. The 
social influence of these meetings is excellent. The 
whole work is in the highest degree suggestive and in- 
spiring. Thousands of generous youth go away from 
these sessions waked up for life to some high apprecia- 
tion of the teacher’s work. Numbers of old teachers 
are blown out of their ruts, and a limited number of 
conceited reactionists are pulverized. In many cases, 
large audiences of people attend the lectures and are 
instructed and entertained in a higher way than by 
the ordinary platform performer. And, not least in 
importance, a great many children who attend these in- 
stitutes receive impressions that remain through life. 
Whether we look at the great Chautauqua school, 
which is really the center of a wide-spread system of 
home study for thirty thousand grown people; or the 
elaborate institutes of the Middle and Western States; 
the Peabody summer schools of the South ; the two-day 
crowded meetings for country teachers in New England ; 
or the more select summer gatherings of superior teach- 
ers, as at Cottage City, Amherst, and elsewhere, we are 
amazed at the prodigious amount of vitality expended 
by the conductors, and the splendid enthusiasm among 
the students at these vacation “resorts” of education. 

But it is already evident that the extemporized effort 
is simply a plank-road thrown over a slough, which can 
only be relied upon until the final method of travel and 
transportation is established. Its best results are with 
the least cultivated of its subjects. Nine-tenths of the 
audience of these schools and institutes finds there what 
it rarely meets elsewhere,—a challenge to professional 
school-keeping. A portion of these teachers follow up 
the hint, subscribe for journals, read good books and 
grow in pedagogic grace. But, of course, such tempo- 
rary training, so at the mercy of a thousand chances, 
can never be relied upon for the professional discipline 
we must have. Indeed, the lower third of the teachers 
do not even’ attend the school convention and hardly 
realize the existence of the institute, and are sustained 
in their neglect by the school authorities and people 
whom they serve. 

The decisive arguments against reliance on this 
method of waking-up teachers is its destructive effect 
on the superior class, who must shoulder the toil and 
responsibility of the occasion. No body of men and 


women, so hard-worked and sorely harassed as our 


of the mud into the upper air and light of the present 
hour. Either these devoted people will permanently 
destroy their health, or they will go back to their regu- 
lar work unfit to carry the great load that already rests 
upon their shoulders. The substitution of a special 
class of institute-workers may relieve them. But the 
danger then comes in of separating our didactic train- 
ing from vital connection with daily school-work. We 
have no expectations that the institute phase of this 
matter has reached its crisis, and no disposition to crit- 
icise or discourage the faithful forlorn hope who are 
cheering on their undisciplined army to the assault. 
Yet it is well to warn teachers and people against undue 
expectations and false hopes. Our whole system of 
institutes and summer schools is most valuable for the 
conviction it leaves in the minds of its pupils, that 
school-keeping is a profession which can only be learned 


by a good general education, a thorough special training, 


and years of faithful work among the children. 


— Professor Clarke declares that the national land-grant of 
1862 for agricultural and mechanical colleges “‘ gave to scien- 


tific education the greatest stimulus which it ever received 
| upon this continent.” A good many of the best things now 
‘in America were quietly born amid the war-clouds of the mem- 
‘orable years of the great conflict between the States, and are 


now seen in their true proportions. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS AT ATLANTA. 
— ‘The great want of Georgia,” says Senator Brown, “‘is well 
qualified teachers.”” These can only be supplied by teachers’ 
institutes and normal schools, 


— Mr. Kimball, Gen. Agent of the Cotton Exposition, said 
he had “ gone crazy’’ on cotton expositions, Such “ crazy” 


men are needed in all departments of work, both material and 
spiritual. 


— The Atlanta Appeal says of Doctor Peaselee, that he has 
about him much of the orator and is a very handsome man. 


The same editor says that Secre Henkle is “a pleasi 
solicitor.’? Both are Ohio men. 


— The average effectiveness of life in Ireland is 28 years, in 
the United States 37 years. Of the whites of our population, 
49 per cent. are in the sustaining class, and 51 per cent, in the 


dependent. Among the colored, 44 per cent. are in the sus- 
taining class, and 56 in the dependent. 


— It was a graceful compliment which the Georgia Legisla- 
ture paid to the National Educational Association, in its invita- 
tion to the members to enjoy the freedom of seats in the two 
houses; and it was a marked expression of their interest in 


education when they invited General Eaton, President Smart, 
Doctor Wickersham, and others, to address the members at 
the State House on educational matters, 


— Mr. Henkle said to an Atlanta repor ter: ‘To give you 
some idea of education in Ohio, I wil) say that it spends about 
nine millions a year for public education. In one town of 


three thousand inhabitants up there we have an eighty thou- 
sand-dollar school-house, and in another of five thousand 
ple we have one which cost one hundred thousand dollars,’’ 


— Doctor Curry, of the Peabody Fund, isa most effective 
orator. A bill was before the Georgia Legislature last week to 
abolish the office of County School Superintendent. After 
Doctor Curry’s speech of an hour, before the Legislature, the 
mover of the resolution, Mr. Stanford of Harris, rose and said, 
that as the author of the bill he felt that fighting an adverse 
report and contending with the enthusiasm created by Doctor 


Curry’s address would be an up-hill business, and not wishing 
to be absolutely murdered, he withdrew the bill. The elo- 
quent Secretary of the peaveng Fund may be in demand in 
other States than Georgia to help veto adverse legislation in 
school-matters, 


— Dr. Wickersham said, at Atlanta, that he hoped Congress 
would pass a law devoting the proceeds of the public lands to 
school purposes, and that the money would be given to the 
South. For one, he would be willing to thus dispose of it, if it 
was ten times as much. ‘‘ We owe it to you,’’ he said, with 
significant emphasis. 

He stated further that no public-school system could be sus- 
tained in its fullness without local taxation. You have such 
taxation in Atlanta, Savannah, Macon, all other cities, all 
towns. You must eventually make it general. Pennsylvania 
raised by local taxation $8,000,000 a year for school purposes, 


The people must learn that public schools are so valuable that 
they will put their own hands down deep in their pockets and 
take out the money for their support. 


— Gen. Eaton, in his speech before the Georgia Legislature, 
told the part that education played in Von Stein’s scheme for 
the recuperation of Prussia when crushed by Napoleon. The 
government was no longer a military shrievalty. No class 
was allowed to suffer; the good of all was promoted. The 
ministry of education was established. Every child was com- 
pelled to attend school. All were made more effective as 
workers and thinkers. The new era was hastened by the es- 
tablishment of normal schools, and improvement of teachers of 
primary schools. Many objected to such efforts for the teach- 
ing of peasants, but their skill increased and their labor was 


more productive as machinists and farmers. Massachusetts 
caught the idea from Prussia, established the first normal 
school in 1839, and when it opened it was so little appreciated 
that only three entered. Now we have 156 such schools, with 
39,000 students. 


— Doctor Curry, in his speech at Atlanta, said the city of 
Richmond once paid an average of $49 to educate pupils in 
private schools, and now pays only $13 for pupils in public 
schools. Your school superintendent, your governor, your 
judges die, but the State of Georgia never dies, and you want 
your school system as permanent as your office of governor. 
Public schools are the only means of universal education. 
That is possible, for in Saxony the census failed to find a sin- 
gle person over ten years old that could not read. What all 
our schools,— Sunday-schools and secular-schools, — need, is 
improved methods of teaching. Up in Virginia they think 
that anybody can teach school or go to congress. As I have 
done both, you can apply the remark tome. You need trained 
teachers. You train men to law and to the pulpit. In the 
name of humanity, in the name of childhood, why not train 


men to teach? In a child is a host of undeveloped possibil- 
ities. If you want a horse shod, do you send him to a law- 
yer? Do you to a blacksmith to have teeth pulled? You 
send to men skilled in those arts. You stand at Tallulah and 
think it grander than Niagara. You stand on Stone Mountain 


and catch its glorious view. But a grander thing than these, 
is that boy’s head (pointing to one of the pages). 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lipprvcorr’s PopuLas SERIES OF Reapers. By Marcius 
Wilson. With numerous illustrations. Philadelphia: J.B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

This new series of readers embrace a First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Reader, together with a supplementary vol- 
ume designed both as a Reader and Speaker. These books are 
prepared by an eminently successful writer of educational 
works. The first and second books of the series are the results 
of a careful study of the needs of ‘elementary pupils, and pre- 
sent some striking and novel features in the reading-lessons 
and their accompanying oral and written exercises. Great 
prominence is given to the conversational style, which is most 
familiar to early childhood and the best adapted to promote 
naturalness in reading. The script alphabet, words, and 
short sentences are given to stimulate children to the early use 
of the pen and pencil in writing. In the Second Reader is in- 
troduced a key to the sounds of the letters, and a chart for 
Phonie Drill. Lessons in pronunciation are furnished, and 
also an admirable series of language-lesson exercises. The 
familiar talks and stories introduced for reading-exercises are 
excellent in character and beautifully illustrated. In the 
Third Reader the language exercises are continued, with a val- 
uable series of written exercises, and oral lessons are given 
upon quotations, plurals, plurals in y, an, a, possessives, and 
in the parts of speech found in the lessons for reading. Spe- 
cial attention is given to localizing events, by keeping in view 
the same persons and characters throughout the entire series. 
Geographical representations are made the groundwork 
of many of the selections. The thought is made to cluster 
around a particular locality, enabling pupis to study and be- 
come familiar with the elements of geography and natural 
history. The series is not encumbered with elocutionary rules. 
The two following are given as containing the principles upon 
which good readers are secured: Rule 1, “‘ Get the full mean- 
ing of what you are to read.’”’ 2d, *‘ Read every sentence nat- 
urally, just as you would tell the substance of it to others ;”’ 
which, the author thinks, covers the whole subject of emphasis, 
inflection, tone, time, pitch, etc. In the books for the more 
advanced grades, the same principles and methods are contin- 
ued and expounded as in the books for younger pupils. Maps 
and more elaborate illustrations aid in the plan of localizing 
events around a home center of attraction, carrying the 
same leading characters, through the varying scenes of child- 
hood and youth, into the sterner realities of life. This is a 
prominent and valuable feature of the entire series. The pub- 
lishers have done their part in the preparation of these attract- 
ive school Readers nobly. The paper, letter-press, and binding 
are in the best style of the art of book-making. 


ComPLete History or ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND GERMANY. 
By Mary E. Kelley. Philadelphia: E. Claxton & Co. 


This is a brief but a very complete outline of the history of 
England, France, and Germany, giving the contemporaneous 
sovereigns, literary characters, and social progress of each cen- 
tury from the Roman Conquest to the present day. The ar- 
rangement of this work, in three columns on the page, is such 
that it shows to the student not only the contemporaneous 
sovereigns of each century of the three countries, but enables 
him to keep in mind the lines of history which more or less in- 
terlace each other in the record. The list of distinguished lit- 
erary characters, from fifty years preceding the Christian era 
to the present time, furnish topics for biographical and liter- 
ary study, in connection with the historic record, of great value. 
The digest of history is made by Miss Kelley with rare guod 
judgment, the essential points being given. The paragraphs 
are brief, and the statements well expressed. 


Dre. L. Sauvevr’s New EpvucatTionaL PuBLICATIONS. 
Contes Merveilleuz par les Fréres Grimm, Charies Perrault 
et Xavier Saintine, suivis d’une Etude sur |’Etymologie et 
la Synonymie des Mots. Price, $1.75. Le méme ouvrage 
sans les Notes. Price, $1.50. Etude de Mots. Etymologie 
et Synonymie. (Détaché des Contes Merveilleux des Fréres 
ee pape Price, 50 cents. Sold by F. W. Christern, New 
York; and by Carl Scheenhof, Boston. 


This volume of the marvellous stories of the Brothers Grimm 
and Perrault, which Dr. Sauveur has collected for French stu- 
dents, is, beyond question, the best book of the kind ever pre- 
pared. His plan of using it is in accordance with “ The Nat- 
ural System ”’ of teaching the modern languages. The reading 
of French is begun at once without the use of any English 
words. The stories are intensely interesting to the learner, 
being varied in character; and those by Perrault are incom- 
parable for their simplicity, sprightliness, and the elegant style 
of expression. They are indeed masterpieces of diction. 
Those from Grimm are more modern, and perhaps equally as 
well suited for the purposes for which they are to be used. In 
all, there are sixty-three of these choice stories in the volume. 
The notes are appended to the volume of selections, or fur- 
nished in a separate book. They contain just such aids and 
suggestions as the student in French needs. They show that 
the author has bestowed much labor and discriminating schol- 
arship in their preparation. They serve to give the student 
the best use of words for conversation and writing. We heartily 
commend these new books of Dr. Sauveur. All of his books 


are adapted to the “‘ Natural Method,” and now make a valu- 
able students’ French library of a dozen volumes. Dr. Sau- 
veur’s system is coming to be regarded as the true way to at- 
tain a practical knowledge of the modern languages. 


Pornts or History FoR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Jobn 
Lord, LL.D., author of Old Roman World, Modern History, 
etc. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Price for examina- 
tion, 90 cents, postpaid. 

This book was designed by the author as a sort of a supple- 
ment of ordinary school histories, not with a view of sup- 
planting any now in use, but to impress on the minds of pupils 
what is most vital and important in the history of civilivation. 
Nearly two thousand questions and answers are given in the 
volume, on the Early History of the World; on Greece; on 
Roman History; on the Middle Ages, from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the Crusades, and from the Crusades to the 
Discovery of America; on Europe in the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
Centuries; on English History during the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Centuries, until the Accession and during the Reign of Queen 
Victoria; on French History from the Revolution to the Fall 
of Napoleon; and on American History from the Revolution- 
ary War until the end of the Civil War. For reviews and ex- 
aminations in history, these questions and answers will be 
found of signal service. It is also admirably adapted to re- 
fresh the memory of adult readers and students on the salient 
points of history. The work is very unique and valuable in 
character, and shows great scholarship on the part of the au- 
thor, who is widely known as a distinguished lecturer on his- 
torical topics. 


A SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT 
TO HER HUSBAND AND Son, from 1804 to 1813. From the 
French. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey and John Lillie. New York: 
D. Appleton. & Co. Price, $1.25. 


The interesting letters of Madame de Remusat introduce 
the reader to many distinguished personages who figured dur- 
ing the most brilliant period of modern history. These Let- 
ters touch upon subjects less historical in character than those 
embraced in the Memoirs, which have produced such a pro- 
found impression. They give us glimpses and pictures of the 
social life of Paris during the period of Napoleon’s fame. The 
writer of these letters was one of the most gifted women of 
her time, and contain not only her personal feelings, freely 
expressed to her husband and son, but shed much light upon 
the chief actors surrounding and connected with the court;of 
the emperor. The editors have shown good judgment in 
eliminating from the American edition many of the letters re- 
lating to her personal relations to her family. While they 
shed no new light upon the politics of the time, they are ex- 
ceedingly entertaining and valuable. A portrait of Madame 
de Remusat shows that she was a woman of great beauty. 
The book is issued in a very attractive style, well printed and 
tastefully bound. 


Tue ComPLETE ALGEBRA. For High Schools, Preparatory 
Schools, and Academies. By Edward Olney, professor of 
Mathematics in Michigan University. New York: Sheldon 
& Co.; or Warren P. Adams, 47 Franklin street, Boston, 
Mass.; Western Agency of Sheldon & Co., 305 Wabash Av- 
enue, Chicago, Lil. 


This ‘“‘Complete’”’ Algebra is a new edition of one of the 
most practical and popular school and college text-books ever 
published iu this country. The changes made in this edition 
are comparatively few, and consist in having removed a few of 
the more difficult and puzzling examples, in making the rules 
and demonstrations shorter, and in many instances more con- 
cise and simple. The changes have been suggested by the 
best teachers of mathematics in the country, and are the re- 
sults of practical experience with the book in the class-room. 
These desirable changes, together with the larger and more 
open page, and beautiful typography of the book, will make 
the work more acceptable than ever to those teachers who 
seek to lay the foundation of a good mathematical education. 
Professor Olney is one of the foremost mathematical authors 
in America. He discusses the subjects with thoroughness and 
philosophic accuracy, and has the ability to make his state- 
ments with remarkable clearness. His aim has been to fur- 
nish a book suited to train students in correct methods of rea- 
soning, rather than in mere methods of solving problems. 
Every proposition in this book, is clearly stated at the outset, 
and the demonstrations, are made with the rigor of a geomet- 
rical argument. It admirably supplements the author’s Intro- 
duction to Algebra, in which the principles are exhibited in the 
simplest possible manner. In the Complete Algebra, teachers 
have First Principles” in the introductory chapters, 
followed by advanced work enough for a thorough course in 
high schools, academies, and seminaries. 


NATURAL MeTHop Consi of a Series of 
Graded Lessons for the Use of Schools. rranged for the 
convenience of teachers, and especial! ofertes to private 
study. By G. H. Bell, professor of the English Language and 
Literature in Battle Creek College, Michigan. Battle Creek: 
Students’ Publishing Committee. 

This work contains 288 lessons, to which are appended 53 
well-chosen miscellaneous examples from the best authors in 


literature, a systematic classification of the parts of speech, 


notes on peculiar constructions, punctuation and letter-writ- 


ing, and a complete index. The author presents this work to 
the educators of the country in the hope that it will aid in the 
promotion of rational teaching of the English language. He 
styles it the natural method. Its characteristic features, as 
stated by him, areas follows: First, The language is developed, 
not with special reference to the parts of speech, buf so as to 
meet the demands of thought,—first showing a need, and then 
how that reed is supplied; Second, The examples are so se- 
lected and arranged that the pupil, from the first, is able to 
understand and explain the use of every word in them; Third, 
Instead of stating principles first, and giving examples after- 
ward, the new truth to be taught is drawn from the examples 
themselves; Fourth, The analysis of sentences is logical rather 
than grammatical, dealing primarily with the thought, and 
with constructions as mere conveniences for expressing the 
thought,—technical terms being, in the main, avoided, and the 
analysis made general by dropping its minuter parts; Fifth, 
The essential rules of syntax have been so combined with the 
parsing as to lose their formality, without any diminution of 
their force; Finally, The ultimate aim has been to cultivate 
such a love for the study of the language as will lead to the 
formation of a correct taste. We hail this book as a grand 
step in the right direction, and while we should not indorse all 
the characteristics of the arrangement, we heartily commend 
it to teachers. It is a model of excellence in mechanical exe- 
cution. 


Lire THovents ror Youne Men. By M. Rhodes, D.D., 
tor of St. Mark’s English Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
t. Louis, Mo. Second edition. Philadelphia: Lutheran 

Publication House. Pp. 340; price, $1.50, 

This is a valuable book fot young men, and contains simple, 
frank, and kindly advice to them. The vital truths essential 
to useful lives are strongly presented. It treats such sub- 
jects as ‘‘ Evils to be Shunned,” “‘ Causes of Failure,” “‘ Ele- 
ments of Success,’”’ ‘‘ The Model Young Man,’’ “ Christianity 
or Infidelity,—which ?’” These, and many others, are treated 
in a live, learned, logical, and eloquent manner. We heartily 
commend the volume to all young men. It will aid them to 
keep bright the virtues which win in life. Character is the 
one thing to be developed and guarded in this world. No 
more fitting present could be made to a young man than Dr. 
Rhodes’s “‘ Life Thoughts.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Messrs. Roberts Bros. have just ready a new edition of 
Towle’s Certain Men of Mark, and the third edition of Hamer- 
ton’s Etcher’s Handbook. 

— Porter & Coates have just received the medal for “‘ First 
Award,’’ which was given them at the International Exhibi- 
tion held at Sydney, New South Wales, last year. 


— J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce for the coming season 
another illustrated poem of T. Buchanan Read’s. Encouraged 
by the great success of Drifting, which they issued last Christ- 
mas, they are preparing Brushwood. 

—E. P. Dutton & Co. announce that they are printing a 
first edition off8,000 copies of Rev. Phillips Brooks’s new vol- 
ume of sermons, which will bé issued September 22. It will 
also be published in London by Macmillan & Co. 


— R. Worthington will issue immediately two new editions 
of Martin Farquhar Tupper’s poetical works, one in a hand- 
some binding and red-line border, the other plain. He 
has also nearly ready a new edition of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, 

— Mr. H. O. Houghton, of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., has 
returned from his trip abroad, much refreshed and invigorated 
by a long relief from the cares and routine of business, and 
ready to manage the fall campaign of his house, from their 
beautifully located office on Park street, Boston. 

— Henry Holt & Co. will issue at once a new edition of The 
Child’s Catechism of Common Things, edited by J. D Champ- 
lin, Jr. The work has been partly rewritten and the title 
changed to the Young Folks Catechism of Common Things, to 
make it uniform with the excellent Young Folks’ Astronomy. 

— Cassell, Peter, Galpin & Co., New York, to whom the 
little folks of every land where English is spoken owe so much, 
have this year a prettier line than ever of juvenile books. We 
note but few of the many shown. A very unique book is 
entitled The Three Wise Old Couples. It is a comical poem, 
with laughter-provoking illustrations by Hopkins. The Little 
Folks’ Illuminating Book is a new volume in the series of 
Painting-Books, containing bordered Scripture Texts in plain 
outline and in colors. A new book, by the author of Three 
Brown Boys, tells of their sister Hazlenut. The Favorite 
Album is prettily illustrated by Earnest Griset and others. 
Of the little quartos made here, perhaps the prettiest are The 
Rainbow, Sunny Days, and Children’s Happy Hours. A new 
book by Joanna H. Mathews has been illustrated and put in 
neat, tasteful covers. Bible Pictures and Stories has illustra- 
tions of an excellence seldom seen in books for children. One 


of the notable books of the ye will be Old Proverbs with New 
Faces, illustated by Lucy Lawson. In the books of this firm 
we note a great improvement in the coloring of the board 


covers, the colors being less glaring and in more pleasing com- 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Allcommunications intended for this department should rected 
to the Editor, Prof. E, T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. @ 


Mr. Editor :—Thomas S. Stein, referring to my criticism of 
his answer to Question 68, cannot see ‘“‘ why the second pile 
must contain 1% cords, if the man receives $1.26 per cord.” 
I will ‘“‘explain.”” He gives the contents of the two piles cor- 


rectly; namely, 2 cords and 1 cord. By the conditions the 
man gets $2 for —— the first pile; and, consequently, $2 
for second pile. Now if he saws the second pile at the rate of 
$1.25 per cord, it is perfectly clear that, in order to get the $2, 


he must saw a cord and y’3's, i. e., # of another cord. Hence 
the second pile must contain 1$ cords, and not 1 cord simply, 
as the second line of Mr. Stein’s answer gives it. C. R. 

Mr. Editor :—The error in Problem 161 (JouRNAL, Feb. 10) 
is in placing the sign of equality etween two different cube- 
roots of —8. A similar error is in the following reduction: 
\4=2, ¥(1 —6 + 9) = 2, ¥[1? — 2(1) (3) + 2,1-—8 
= 2, —2 = 2,0=—4., 

Here is a puzzle for those interested in imaginary quantities. 


Let m have such a value that 2% ——1, Here m— _ 082 
Then (—1) = (+1)2™, and (+1) = (—1)2™, Therefore 


(—1)™ = (+1)™ 2, and (+1)" = (—1)"2; (+1)" (—1)™ 
= (+) (—1)"4. Dividing by first member gives 1 = 4, 
Lucius Brown, 
|Will L, B. state just where, in Problem 161, two different 
cube-roots of —8 are made equal to each other; and also show 
some reason why the cube-roots of —8 should not be equal to 
each other ?—Eb. | 


SOLUTIONS. 
PROBLEM 166.—Given length of arc 20 feet, and its versed 
sine 2 feet, to find radius of the circle. 


Let AB and DB be respectively the sim- A 
ilar are and versed sine of a circle whose | 
radius is unity. Then DB= of c 
AB; and OD, or cos are AB = 1 — 42. | 
Letz=are AB. By trigonometry, E 

cos 1 — + & 

By the problem, 
x x x 


Then, reducing, z* — 122+ 2.4= 0, By trial, one root of 
this equation is $ +; i. e,, are AB =}, with radius unity. 
As radii vary as their arcs, } : 1 : radius required. Hence 
+: 20=1: R= 100 feet. Ans, 

Another root of the equation, z* — 12x + 2.4 = 0, is 3.344 
This gives the arc BAFE; and as with radius unity arc BAF 
= 3.1416, FE = 3.34 — 3.14 = 2, or = AB. 


Cambridge, 1881. W. F. B. - 


VARIETIES. - 


— A grass widow, —a woman whose husband has died of 


hay-fever. 

— An old lady seemed to be out of breath. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter ?”’ said a kindly young lady. ‘‘O, ma’am, its the pop- 
ulation of my heart,’”’ was the reply. 

—A f h tains nk 
But he met Mr. Bergh, 
Who straightway averred 


That such treatment w cruelly wrawangunk. 


— Epitaph said to be copied from a tombstone in the cem- 
etery of Montmartre: ‘‘ Here lies Joseph X., who for twenty 
years after the death of his wife lived in the society of his 
a and died in the certain hope of a better world 

yond, 


— At a camp-meeting, lately, a venerable sister began the 
soul, be on thy guard; ten thousand foes arise.”’ 
She began too = “Ten thousand,” she screeched, and 
stopped. ‘Start her at five thousand!” cried a stock-broker 
present, 

— The New Vicar’s Wife: ** Who lives next door to you, 
Mrs. Brown?”? Mrs, Brown; ‘‘The Jugsons, marm.” N. 
V. W.: “ Have they any family?” Mrs. B.: “ Well, marm, 
their eldest boy, he was hanged; and their second son, he’s a- 
doin’ seven years; and their gal, the eldest, leastways, she’s 
a-doin’ a year; and two of their other boys, they’s in a reform- 
try; so I may say as they ain’t got no family to speak of!”’ 

— In our list of banks, we find the following-named ladies 
holding positions as bank officers: Mrs. M. C. Williams is 
prenidens of the State National Bank, Raleigh, N.C.; Mi 

ennie Coombs is cashier of Bown & Coomb’s Bank, at Middle- 
ville, Mich.; Miss Sarah F. Dick fills the same office in the 
First National Bank of Hnemnees Ind.; and Miss Annie M. 
King signs as cashier of the banking-house of Springer & 
Noyes, at White Cloud, Kas.; Mrs. M. H, Cowden carries on 
a banking business in her own name at Forest Hill, Cal.— 

hompson’s Bank Note Reporter. 

— “ My dear sir,” how many beasts do you su there 
are in that herd that has just passed by?” ‘‘I think there 
are 77,” was the reply. The first speaker follows the herd, 
counts the cattle, and finds there are exactly 77. He then re- 


turns and says to the other, ‘‘ How were you able, at a glance, 
to guess so correctly ?”’ The latter replies: “O, it was very 
simple: I just counted the legs and divided by four.’’ 


— A young Dane, being on a visit to Rome, asked of his 

fellow-countryman, the sculptor Thorwaldsen, how many days 

he must remain in the eternal ci*~ a0 as to be able to say he 

knew it. ‘I cannot tell you,” was the reply of Thorwaldsen, 

sage 4 yo! in Rome; you must ask some 
. sis a str esson against h 

of any kind. 


NEW-HENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Luck, Augusta, Me. 


— Mr. A. J. Curtis, during the past four years, prin. of the 
Boynton High School, Eastport, has resigned to accept the 
same position in the High School at Yarmouth; salary, $1,250. 

— With one exception there is a complete change in the 
corps of teachers at M. C, Institute. The Board of Instruction 
for the coming year is as follows: J. H. Parsons, prin., Latin 
and Greek; O. H. Drake, prin. of Normal Dept., Didactics, 
Mental and Moral Science; Miss L, Maria Simons, preceptress, 
German and Normal Classes; Miss Ellen N. Parsons, Mathe- 
matics; Mrs. Dr. Taylor, Music; Miss Kate I. Manson, French. 

— The vacancies made in the Board of Instruction, at the 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary, by the resignation of Profs. J. L. 
Morse and Geo. H. Stone, have been filled by the election of 
Prof. Henry E. Trefethen to the chair of Ancient Languages, 
and Prof. Wm. C. Strong to the chair of Natural Science. 
Both are gentlemen of experience in teaching, and as scholars 
rank in the highest grade. 

— The Board of Instruction in the E. M. C. Seminary, at 
Bucksport, has been reorganized, and the buildings have been 
thoroughly repaired. The fall term begins Aug. 31. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirrorp, Manchester, N, H. 
— Prof. Barlow is introducing steam-heating apparatus into 
Tilden Sem., and will make other important improvements on 
the buildings before the opening of the next school-year. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Bornron, Townshend, Vt. 
(Continued from last week.) 

The Vermont Teachers’ Association met again Thursday 
afternoon, Aug. 11. Rev. J. D. Emerson gave an address,— 
topic, Interrogation-point.’’ He said: Christ was 
the model questioner. Expertness in asking questions 
is the secret of the lawyer’s success in examining wit- 
nesses, and the teacher should no less study to perfect him- 
self in this difficult art. 

A paper was read by Prin. Edward Conant, of Johnson, on 
the position of the high school and academy in our school sys- 
tem, in which he argued that these schools served as a sort of 
conductor between the primary school and the colleges. 

J. J. Randall, Supt. of Schools of Rutland, speaking of 
teachers, said we must pay to get good qualifications. It costs 
a large sum to get a good education, and teachers of that class 
are crowded out by pretenders. Make teaching a profession; 
have permanent teachers. Every school should be known by 
its teacher, and not by the number onthe door. Townsuperin- 
tendents are poorly paid. In many towns adjoining Rutland 
the superintendents have not been in the schools for years. 
The pay is no inducement for a man to spend his time. He 
was himself out of pocket fer time and money expended. 
Higher pay must be given for good teachers and superintend- 
ents. The State must take hold of the matter. Bring the 
teachers up to the standard, and give them and the town super- 
intendents an adequate compensation. 

Rev. H. T. Fuller, prin. of St. Johnsbury Acad., objected 
to normal departments in connection with academical institu- 
tions. He had refused to establish such a class in connection 
with the St. Johnsbury Acad., and experience had proved the 
wisdom of his course. Better do a few things well than to try 
to cover too much ground. We are not working too widely in 
the common schools, but in high schools and academies there 
is a tendency to attempt too much. He compared the study of 
history twenty years ago with the increased importance of the 
study now, and cited, as illustrating the widening of the work 
of the schools, the introduction of the mechanic arts into the 
school, and the establishment of free industrial schools. 

Geo. A. Brown, of Bellows Falls, spoke with great force 
upon the necessity to the teacher of a high and definite aim in 
his teaching. ‘‘ Educate with reference to a definite use. A 
ship is built to ride upon the sea, and not upon the land. Citi- 
zenship, temperance, honesty, character, should all come 
within the range of the teacher’s aim.” 

Ungraded Schools. 

Hon. Justus Dartt, State Supt. of Education, spoke for the 
Ungraded Schools of the State. He spoke of Vermont’s en- 
terprise and enviable position among the States of the Union 


. in other matters, and said her educational privileges ought not 


comparison. Her two colleges, especially if unit- 
ed into one, would afford ample advantage for a collegiate ed- 
ucation. There are academies enough, and some of them 
rank among the best in the country. The graded schools in 
the larger towns are doubtless as unobjectionable as in any of 
the States. There is no antagonism between them and the 
ungraded schools; but to the founders of the “ ple’s col- 
leges,’”’ the common schools, the higher honor is due, and to 
these schools in which the means of some education is placed 


to suffer by 


within the reach of all classes the country owes its prosperity 


and power. Many of the children in this State receive most 
of their education in the common schools and a very large 
portion never attend any other. 

Of teachers he said: Some are not qualified as to subjects, 
some are not capable of teaching weil, and others will not 
work hard enough to succeed. Management is a supreme 
qualification. The lack of it, the want of good discipline at 
home, and the anti-corporal punishment idea are responsible 
for many failures. In the graded schools many details of 
labor are lifted from the teachers. In the ungraded, the 
teacher must do the arranging, classifying, furnishing her own 
books and apparatus, combining the functions of assistant, 
principal, examiner, and superintendent. It requires more dis- 
cretion, tact, soundness of judgment, common-sense, and 
knowledge of human nature to succeed in an ungraded school 
than in any other position of equal importance. But individ- 
uality and independent thinking are thus developed; the 
scholar in the rural districts, devoting three months to school 
and nine to work, acquires a knowledge of business with his 
study, and practically applies the school instruction; so the 
situation has its advantages. The speaker advocated fewer 
studies and better classification, —a few elementary studies we}! 
followed, rather than a smattering of many. He accepted the 
criticism that the schools do not give a practical education, — 
meeting the wants of the individual, of society and the State. 
Teach things of practical application. He admitted the grave 
defects of the common schools, but that they have proved a 
failure, never. To remedy the defects, Mr. Dartt appealed to 
“ one of public opinion to win it to the side of better 
schools. 

The address was an excellent one, and showed that the 
State Supt. of Education comprehends the great needs of 
the department entrusted to his care. He is practical and 
well-balanced in his views. Our report of his address is nec- 
essarily confined to a brief abstract of the leading points bear- 
=e directly upon the condition of the common schools of the 

tate. 


Thursday Evening. H. M. Buckham, Pres. of the Univ. of 
Vermont, gave an address. His topic was ‘‘The Moral my 
giene of the School.’’ The subject was ably and exhaustively 
treated. 

A solo finely sung by Mr. Jones, a Welshman of Northfield, 
closed the evening exercises; after which the ladies of the Con- 
gregational Society received the members of the association at 
the residence of Rev. W. 8S. Hazen, where a social hour was 
very pleasantly spent. 


Friday Morning. A business session was held, and, after 
the various reports were made, the following officers were 
elected: President, J. 8. Cilley, Jericho; Secretary, W. C. 
Crippen, Johnson; Executive Committee, A. W. Edson, W. A. 
Deering, A. E. Leavenworth ; State Editor of JouRNAL oF Ep- 
voeaTion, C. C, Boynton of Townshend. One vice-president 
from each county was chosen. 

A finely written and appreciative paper on “‘ The Life and 
Work of Mrs. Fannie K. Kyle was read by Miss Alice M. 
Guernsey, of Saxton’s River, which will be found in THe 
JOURNAL of next week. 

Rev. H. T. Fuller, prin. of St. Johnsbury Acad., read a paper, 
** Among the Schools of Europe,” giving a description of some 
of the peculiar and worthier pictures of these schools as drawn 


chiefly from the writer’s observations. The points were: (1) 
The parochial schools; (2) The private schools; (3) The ten- 
dency everywhere manifest to adopt or approach the German 
system of education. 
of schools, both public and private, without entire seculariza- 
tion. It compels instruction in Biblical history and history of 
Christianity, and, wherever sible, divides the schools ac- 
cording to the religious confessions. ‘The greatly superior 
characteristic of German education is the talent and training 
of the teachers. Inferior minds cannot perform the herculean 
work required in the normal schools, where thirty-six to thirty- 
eight hours weekly of recitation are demanded. Every teacher 
of the common schools must have received a normal training. 
This extends through five years, and is very severe. Hence 
the teachers of the primary schools are the best in the world. 
The methods of work in German schools were described and 
generally commended, Yet the system cannot in full be 
adopted in a republic, and we must work out our own plans, 
State by State, as best we can. 

The last paper of the session on ‘‘ The Teacher’s Need and 
Means of Growth,’ was read by Lyndon A. Smith, of Nor- 
wich, now connected with the Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Mr. Smith said the teacher needs growth physi- 


cally, mentally, and morally; physically, that he may endure 
ihe train of the school-room and have strength for self-im- 
provement. He needs mental growth to avoid ruts, stimulate 
and answer inquiry, and pass up to better places. He can ob- 
tain it from the people, the industries, and the moral features 
of the neighborhood he is in; from the school he teaches 
through its better scholars, its revelation of human nature, and 
its utilizing his own powers; from collateral studies, which tbe 
true teacher always enjoys, and from professional literature. 
Moral growth is needed to make the teacher faithful at every 
point of contact with parents and pupils. It is the result of 
systematic, unceasing effort at excellence. The result of 
growth will be better positions, better society, happier life, and 
eternal reward. 

A benediction by Rev. W. S. Hazen closed the exercises of 


the meeting, and the Association adjourned to meet again at 
the call of the executive committee. 

— The complaint is sometimes made that graduates and pu- 
pils of normal schools do not teach after they leave the school. 


At the late meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. there were © 


present more than fifty students, most of them graduates of 
the past eight years, of the Randolph Normal; of these, more 
than forty registered as teachers. 

— E. C. Benjamin, former prin. of Barton Acad., has been 
engaged as teacher in one of the schools in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

— Quite a number of students of the Randolph Normal 


School are acting as waiter-girls at the White Mountain hotels, 
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— Aaron B. Clark, of Westport, N. Y., for several years| charge of a high school for native boys. He is to be gone four 


connected with the Vermont Episcopal Inst. at Burlington, | years. 


succeeds H. H. Ross as prin. of the Vergennes graded schools. 


— Hon. E. Rockwood Hoar has been elected president of 


a the Board of Overseers of Harvard Univ. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Brockton is to have a new brick school-house on Union 


State Editor, ALFRED BUNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. | street, near Main street. 


— E. S. Ball, A.M., graduate of Dartmouth in 1874, and 


— Rey. J. C. Parsons, of the Second Unitarian Church, 


assist.-prin. and prin. of Lawrence Acad., Groton, since grad-| Athol, has resigned his pastorage to take charge, in October, 
uation, has been elected to the superintendency of the public) of the Prospect Hill School in Greenfield. 


schools of the city of Bradford, Mckean Co., Penn. Mr. Ball 


— At the 35th annual meeting of the Dukes Co. Educational 


has had a successful career in New England as a teacher and | Assoc., the following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: 
manager of schools, and his graduates have taken high posi-| Prest.— D. W. Stevens; Sec.—John W. Mayhew; Treas. — 
tions in the college classes at Harvard, Amherst, Dartmouth, | Samuel Keniston. 


Yale, and Williams. We regret to lose him from New Eng- 
land, but we are glad he is going to a State which can appre- 
ciate good teachers and supervisors. 

— Warren H. Lamson, of Rahway, N. J., has been elected 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— Most of the annual schools of the State, and the State 


prin. of the Evening Drawing School for the ensuing year,| Normal School, will commence the new year the first week in 
also director of drawing and penmanship in the public schools, ' September. 


Lynn. Mr. Lamson is the author of the New American Sys- 


— Mr. Kimball, late of the South School, Hartford, has re- 


tem of Penmanship, published by Harper & Brothers. signed, and Mr. Joseph A. Graves, late prin. of the Skinner 

— The public schools of Boston are supplied with 130 pianos, | School, New Haven, has been appointed his successor. Mr. 
46 grand and 84 square, which are kept in tune by blind mu-/ Graves has done excellent work in New Haven, and will prove 
sicians from the Perkins Blind Asylum, South Boston. a valuable accession to the present efficient corps of Hartford 

— Mr. E. A. Goodnow, of Worcester, has given to Mt. Hol-|teachers. Mr. J. A. French, late of Meriden, succeeds Mr. 
yoke Sem., South Hadley, a fine tract of land containing thirty | Graves in the Skinner School. Mr. French is an earnest and 
acres, and including Prospect Hill, which, when laid out, will | faithful teacher, and we wish him the success he so well merits. 


form a beautiful park. 


— Mr. Henry Adams, a graduate of the State Normal School, 


— Among the branches in the curriculum of Lasell Sem., is | has accomplished a good work in Canaan, and his services 
“ Handiwork,” which includes cooking, dress-cutting, and | have been so well appreciated by the citizens that they have 
millinery. Parents having daughters to be educated, and | yoluntarily taxed themselves for successive years in order to 
teachers interested in the education of girls, should send for | retain Mr. Adams in a school of a higher grade. Mr. Adams 
catalogue. has the true spirit of a teacher, and with his excellent methods 

— Mr. Homer C. Chapin, of Bernardston, who has just /and good judgment he wiil be sure of success, and also of 
graduated from Amherst Coll., is to start for Ceylon to take | cheerful coéperation on the part of the citizens. 


AMER. SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


SARATOGA MEETING OF 1881. 


The papers invited and the general order of business for the Saratoga 
meeting of 1881, so far as can now be announced, appear in the following 
list. The sessions will be held in Putnam Hall, and the headquarters of 
the Association will be at the United States Hotel, as in former years: 


I.—THE GENERAL SESSION. 


MonpDaAy, SEPT. 5.—At 8.00 p. m., open address of the president of 
the Association. At 9.30 p. m., Bak ay members and guests at the 
United States Hotel. 

TUESDAY, SEPT. 6.—At 9.00 a. m., report of the General Secretary. At 
9.30 a. m., other reports and communications. At 8.00 p.m.,a paper by 
Charles Dudley Warner, Esq., of Hartford, Conn., on “‘ Anierican Jour- 
nalism.”’ 

WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 7. — At 8.00 p. m., an address by Hon. Francis A. 
Walker, Supt. of the Census, on “Some Results of the Census of 1880,” 
followed by a debate. 

THURSDAY, SEPT. 8.—At 8.00 p. m., an address by George William Cur- 
tis, ae New York, on “ Civil Service Reform in America,” followed 


by ad 
Il. —DEPARTMENT MEETINGS. 

TUESDAY, SEPT. 6.— tment of Education.—At 10.00 a. m., addreas 
by the chairman of the Department, Prof. W. T. Harris, of Concord, 

ass. At 11.00 a. m., a report by the Secretary, Mrs. Emily Talbot, on 
the Work of the Department. At 11.30 a. m. a paper on the “ Relation of 
the Federal Government to Common Schools.’”” At 12.00 m.,a paper by 
Gen. John Eaton, on the questions of ‘* Education in the Southern States,’ ~ 
followed by a debate. At 1.00p. m., a paper by Prof. G. 8. Hall, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on “ The Religious Training of Children.” At <>. m.,& 
debate on the “ Education of the Deaf,” opened by Dr. Edward M. Gal- 
laudet, of Washington, D. C. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 7. — mt of Health.—At 9.30 a, m., an ad- 
dress by the chairman of the Department, Walter Channing, M.D., of 
Boston. At 10.00 a. m.,a ps r on “ House Drainage,” by ward 8. 
Philbrick, Esq., of Boston, followed by a debate. At 11.00 a. m., a paper 
on “ The Success of Women as Physicians,” by Dr. Emily Pope, of Bos- 
ton. At 12.00 m.,a paperon “ The Moral Treatment of Incipient Insan 
ity,”” by D. Mary Putnam Jacobi, of New York. At 1.00 p. m., a report 
by th Becretary 


y the , E. W. Cushing, M.D., of Boston. 

THURSDAY, SEPT. 8.— Department of Juris ence.—At 10.00 a. m., a 
debate on the “‘ Temperance Question.” on. P. Emory Aldrich, of 
Worcester, Mass., will advocate “‘ Prohibitory slation.”” At 10.00 a. 
m., Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, of Norwich, Conn., will advocate a ** License 
Law.” At 11.00a, m., Hon. F. W. Bird, of Walpole, Mass., will advocate 
“ Unrestricted Traffic.” At 11.30 a. m.,a paper on “ Divorce,’”’ by Prof. 
W. C. Robinson, LL.D., of the Yale Law School. At 12.00 m., a paper on 
“ The Effect of Lax Divorce Legislation on the Stability of American In- 
stitutions,” by Rev. Samuel W. Dike, of Royalston, Vt. At 12.45 p. m.,a 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL 3% | Litle Bue, | Do you Contemplate Changes in your Text-Books? |The New School Aids, 


N, 
Address A. H. Apport, Principal 


KINDERCARTNER. 


d 


For ali Schools, Primary to Academic, 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the best and cheapest method for 


A lady desires a ition as a Kindergarten teacher; acco ‘ 
ences given. ress ARTNER, . W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers. 

332 b Boz 1523, Providence, R. I. P. 7 East 14th Bt., New York. 


English Classics. 


Published August, 1881. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides and Families with Profes- 


have ccamined “Owine”| THE LATEST and THE BEST. 


with great interest and satisfaction. It will 
give good cheer and good help to all teachers 
and students of English Literature. I shall do 
what I can to bring it to the notice of teachers 


of my acquaintance.” — Pror. Moses Corr} The methods of the practical teacher combined with the highest art of the|_ ™™™ 


Trier, Prof. of Eng. Lit.. Univ. of Mich.; 


author of a Hist. of Amer. Literature. printer and engraver. 
— Furnished in TWO or THREE books, with or without answers. 


Just Published, 


gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 

42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for a of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


OUTLINES GREENLEAF’'S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA (Revised), 


FOR THE Now used in more than two thousand Schools. 


Study of English Classics. prepare a pupil for any college. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO STUDENTS 


By A. F. A. M., M. D. 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA (Wells's), 


OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Has been adopted for use in large numbers of the best Colleges and Universities 
fin all sections of the country, from Maine to California. 


Sufficiently full to 


Boston Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and others 
wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 


or visit THOS. T. BAILEY, Manager, 
32 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
AGENT for the Graphic System of Penmanship. 
Perforated Maps for the Blackboard, etc. 819 tf 


pp. £1.30. PARKER & MARVEL’S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. AX RICAN AND EUROPEAN 


A New Badition, revised, and enlarged by 
more than 100 pages of new material. 


From KATE A. SANBORN, Prof. agi Liter 
ature, Smith College. —“ Mr. Biaisdell’s ‘ Outlines’ is 


From W.J. ROLFE, Editor of Rolfe's English Clas- 
sics.—* The book is unique in its character, and cannot 
fail to be helpful to the teacher.” 


In less than one year they have been introduced into more than thirty ami 
Supplies, without charge, Colleges, , 

cities, including Boston, New York, BrookiyNn, and hundreds of towns. lies ‘with thoroa bly competent Principals, 

No Primary School is complete without them. 


and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and esses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
29522 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


a ue and valuable addition to the text-books of 
Bogit Lteratare ROBT. 8. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Schools Supplied with first-class Teachers 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. West 


From ARTHUR GILMAN, Author of “ First Steps 


in English Literature,” “Outlines of General History,”| ORLANDO LEACH, Agent, 19 Bond St., New York. 


&c.—* Mr. Biaisdell’s ‘ Outlines’ fills satisfactorily a 


place not occupied by any other text-book. 8. E. BEEDE, Agent, Dubuque, Iowa. 


From HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Master of Girls’ 


T Will find the central location 
ncy make it the avenue 
to rituations in the South, 
332 a Send stamp for application-form to [323q) 


NAT’L TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Cincinnati, O. 


h 
, Boston, a 
school, Boston, thor of of 


most valuable contributions ever made to the stady ot} WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Literatare. Every teacher will find usefal sug-| Wili begin ite 47ih year .%. Fine lib labo- 
5 it; whileto very many it will be invaluable” observatory, cabinets. Thorough {ustruc- 


wifat copy of this book will be sent post-| 3%g MISS A. E. STANTON, Prin., Norton, Mass, 


Sor examination, for $1.00. Special rates 


VOICE CULTURE, | _ | THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Educational Bureau, 


Piano Instruction. Furnishes, without charge, superior PROFESSORS, 


MR. HARLEY NEWCOMB w _| for any ie of school. Sells and rents School Pro 
ould announce his re 


Sor introduction. BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. after several years’ absence erties. business in all the States and Terris 
Full course of TWO YEARS, three hours daily; shorter| purpose to resume Voice Culture and Piano Forte tories. Factiities unsu: - Well-qualified Teacher- 
WILLARD SMALL, Publisher, course, ONE YEAR. Term begins Oct. 6. App ication at [estustion, Monday, Sept. 19, 1881. desiring positions should send stamp for Application- 
332 14 Bromfield Street, Boston. — The system of Voice Culture pursued is distinctive, tt ACSI Hamilton treet; Aliento Pa. 
RR. RAYMOND differing in many essential features from usual methods. 


Faulty tntonation treated rationally. Special attention 
LOC TION ©. 8%. COL BY, 149(A) Tre- to Word Training. Advencel en Piano 
the NEW-ENGLAND 
E U ~ Stammermy cured. POR our NEw PK on properly developed REAU OF EDUCA- T H RS 


Faculty of Bchool of Oratory. 


ENGLAN 
16 331 tf 17 Boylston 


ARLEY NEWCOMB 
Fuses MB, TION, 16 Hawley Street 


| | 
PRINGIP a. Ooo = ‘ 5, 


Aug. 25, 1881. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 
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ron “ The pamouty f Obtaining the Moral Statistics of the United 
tates,” by ex-Prest. T. D. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D., of New Haven. 

FRIDAY, Sept. 9.— tment of Social Economy.—At 10.00 a. m., ad- 
dress by the chairman of the yan Prof. W. B. Rogers. of Boston. 
At 10.30 a. m., reports from a notes Committee, on “ Homes for the 
People,” by Robert Treat Paine, Jr., Esq., of Boston, and others, followed 
by adebate, At 12.00 m., reports from a Special Committee on “ Art in 
its Relation to the People,” followed by a debate, At 8.00 p. m., a debate 
on “ Immigration and its Results.” 

Other announcements will be made later, and some changes in the above 
order may be made. 

The date for the ae meeting of 1881, is from the 5th to the 9th of 
September, inclusive. he General Sessions will be held only in the 
morning and evening; the Department meetings in the morning, with 
liberty to adjourn over to the afternoon, if their business requires it. Two 
of the Department papers may, if desired, be read at the General Sessions. 
One hour will be the limit of addresses, except the annual address of the 
president, and forty minutes the limit of each paper in reading. 

The next meeting of the Council will take place at rt Sept. 6, at 
4.00 p. m.; the election of officers for the year 1881-82, on Thursday even- 
ing, at 8.000’clock. Members proposing to attend the Saratoga meetin 
wiil please notify the Secretary at once. The headquarters of the Associ- 
ation will be at the United States Hotel during the meeting. 


By an arrangement with the proprietors of the hotel, a deduction is lastic 


made from the bills of members and guests of the Association attending 
the meeting, exceeding the amount of the annual dues. 


Concord, Mass., Aug. 11, 1881. F. B. SANBORN, Sec. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


InpIANA.—Indiana Asbury Univ., located at Greencastle, 
matriculated 412 students during the past collegiate year, the 
largest attendance in the State. The Univ. was founded in 
1837, has graduated over seven bundred and fifty persons, and 
has property and endowments worth $350,000. Among the 
alumni may be mentioned Bishop Thos. Bowman, Chancellor 
C. W. Sims of Syracuse Univ., ex-U. S. senators Harlan and 
Booth, Senator D. W. Voorhees, Gov. A. G. Porter, Lieut.- 
Gov. Hanna, Chief Justice Hawk of this State, Congressmen- 
elect Watson and DeMotte,—not to mention many others just 
as worthy. By the will of ex-U. 8. Senator H. S. Lane, re- 
cently deceased, the Univ. falls heir to his extensive and val- 
uable collection of books. At the recent commencement, 39 
persons, of whom 6 were ladies, were graduated. The honor- 
ary degree of Ph.D. was conferred upon Prof. J. C. Foye, of 
Lawrence Univ., Wisconsin. No charge for tuition is made 
upon any student of the Univ. 


Illinois State Editor, J.N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 


ILLINOIS. — Plainfield, Will Co., is about to erect a $10,000 
school-house. 

B. F. Stocks, who takes highest rank in the Springfield ex- 
amination for the bar, attributes his success to norma training 
in written examinations. 

All the teachers of Freeport but one have been reélected for 
next year. There are twenty-elght in all. 
good teachers when she gets them. Miss Frank Roseburg 
teacher in charge of the Preparatory Dept. of the high school, 
has been here sixteen years; Miss Jesta A. Judson, prin. of 
one of the ward schools, ten years, and Prof. Joseph Frick, of 
the Normal Dept., ten or twelve years. Charles C. Snyder is 
entering upon his tenth year as Supt. of Schools, the Board of 
Ed. having increased his salary from $1,600 to $1,800 for the 
ensuing year. 

IowA.—From catalogues received we glean the following: Iowa Wes- 
leyan Univ., at Mt. Pleasant, reports a total attendance during the scho- 

tic year of 80-81, of 296. Iowa Normal School, at Cedar Falls, reports 
an attendance during the last year of 344. The State Univ., through its 
annual catalogue, makes the following interesting exhibit : Collegiate 
Dept. 218, Law Dept. 135, Medical 150, Homeepathic 65. Total, 568. 

ity Supt. J. W. Akers, of Cedar Rapids, is the Republican nominee for 
Supt. of Public Instr. A nomination by the Republican y in Iowa is 
equivalent to an election, consequently he will be the next Supt. He will 
make an excellent officer. 

F. B. Gault, for several years Supt. of Tama schools, is elected prof. of 
Didactics in the lowa Wesleyan Univ., at Mt. Pleasant. 

GErORGIA.—The fifteenth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. 
met at Atlanta, and held a business meeting. The usual papers were dis- 

nsed with to enable the teachers to attend the sessions of the National 

- Assoc, Messrs. W. B. Bonnell, W. H. Baker, A. B. Niles, B. M. Zet- 
ler, and 8S. C. Caldwell, were ap Intea a committee to secure funds for 
the proper publication of the Mallon memorial volume to be issued by the 
Assoc. The following Officers were elected for the ensui yess: t. 
Pe M. Dews, Columbus; Vice-Prests.—J. L. MeLanghl n of Talbot- 
ton, John Neely of Americus, J. F. Shecut of Augusta, B. M. Zetler of 
Macon, J. M. Gannon of Savannah; Sec.—S. C. Caldwell of Rome; Treas. 
—W. B. Bonnell of Atlanta. Augusta was selected as the place, and the 
first bey | in May, 1882, the time for the next annual meeting. 

At the laying of the cornerstone of “ Seney Hall,” Emory Coll., Oxford, 
the address was delivered by Atticus G. Haygood, D.D., the prest. of the 
Coll. It gives an interesting history of the institution, and of the gift of 
Mr, Scone I, Seney, of Brooklyn, N. Y., of $20,000 to build the hall which 
bears his name, 


NorTH CAROLINA.—The meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. was held 
on the 7th ultimo, and fifty new members were initiated. Prof. Geo. T. 


Winston was elected prest. for the ensuing year. The important question, 


Fairport 


“ How can Quackery be banished from the Teac Profession?” was 


propenss by Prof. W. D. Bayley. and discussed b v. R. W. Atkinson, 
W.8. Long, Capt. J. » Hon. K. P. Battle, and Prof. A. 
clver. 


SouTH CAROLINA. — The Teachers’ Inst. at Greenville, under the in- 
struction of Prof. F. Louis Soldan, of St. Louis, had an attendance of over 
200 students, about double the number expected. It isa matter of great 
congratulation to the teachers of the South, that they are able to secure 
the services of s0 successful as well as able an educator as Prof. Soldan. 


TENNES SEE.—The Greene Co. Normal opened in Greenville on the 25th 
of July, and continued for two weeks. There were about one hundred 
teachers who daily met at Rhea Acad. 

Prof. R. M. Alexander, of Tusculum Coll., lectured on “ Organization,” 
“ Agriculture,” and special ~~" 

Supt. H. W. Farnsworth lectured on “Theory and Practice,” and 
method of teaching ‘ 

Prof. J. K. P. Sayler, of meo, lectured, and illustrated his methods 
of teaching “ Arithmetic” and “ Geology.” 

Col. Sawyer, ex-United States Senator, addressed the school on Friday 
evening, July 29, a. m.; the State Supt., W. S. Doak, D.D., on the 30th. 

The next week, Hon. A. H. Pettibone and Prof. W. E. F. Milburn lec- 
tured on “ English Grammar.” Prof. W.T. Guthrie, of Mosheim, gave - 


his method for teaching “ 

bo examinations on the 3d an 4th insts, were conducted by Prof. Al- 
exander. 

Miss Julia Smith, of Jonesboro’, entertained the Normal with some very 


good recitations. 

The Teachers’ was held in the Court House on the 5th. The 
prest. of the Assoc., J. K. P. Sayler, called to order at 9.00a.m. The de- 
votional exercises were conducted by Rev. I. D. Steele, of Greenville. 

Hon. A. H. Pettibone addressed the Assoc. His address was full of use- 
ful ideas, and was highly appreciated by the teachers. 

Messrs. Temple, Piper, and others, spoke on the theme, “ School Ap- 
paratus.”’ 

Mr. M. A. Bales, of Rheatown, offered some practical thoughts in re- 
gard to “ The Adornment of Grounds around School-houses.”’ 

Prof. R. M. Alexander spoke of the ** Improvement of Teachers,” and 
how much had been done in the county during the last five years. 

Judge H. H. Ingersoll, of Knoxville, delivered an address; his thesis 
was, ‘ The Public Scnool a good Financial Investment.” His arguments 
were logically arranged, and delivered in a concise and el tmanner. | 

The exercises were a with soul cheering music by the choir,— 
Miss N. Patton, organist. Benediction by Rev. B. F. Patton. 

Thus closed the Normal of 1881; the best that has ever been conducted 
in Greene County. - 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A REFRESHING DRINK. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate forms an excellent substitute for 
lemon-juice, and as such will furnish a refreshing drink for the 
sick, A. L. Hau, M.D., Fair Haven, N. Y. 


SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 


316 tf 


Ku 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 


Over One Million in Use. 


New and Improved 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL and HALL SEATING; 
The Johnson Revolving Bookcase, &c. 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 
I@™ Send for Descriptive Circulars, and for a sample of the Al 


resent our improved School material. 


Our new Catalogue of educational and useful cles, containing 184 p. and over 300 illustrations, mailed for 25 cts. in stamps. 


BAKER, PRATT & 


General School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
No. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of the 
DOVETAILED DESK; 


Agents Wanted to 


EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 
BLACKBOARDS, CHARTS, 
Dustless Crayons, Dustless Erasers, &c. 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 
Kindergarten Material, &c. 


ha Dustless Crayon. 


J° 821418 OD 


The Herald of Praise. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 23d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 6, 
1881, in the new colle 


building. Clinical instruction is 


PHILLIPS & HUNT. 


The following Chautauqua Text-Books at 10 cts. each. 


Send on your orders for this new beok for 
Choirs, Conventions, and Singing Classes. 


It is the work of L. O. EMERSON, of whose previous 
books of sacred music about halfa million copies have 
been sold. So that the issue of a new Church Music 
Book by him is a notable event. Judging by previous 
experience, a8 many as a hundred thousand persons are 
to use this, the last and best compilation, filled from 
cover to cover with new, fresh, interesting, practical 
music and words. Specimen copies mailed for $1.00. 
The usual reduction for quantities. 


THE IDEAL, #4 companion book to the 


HERALD OF PRAISE, and 
is intended for Singing Classes only, with no ref- 
erence to choir singing. The contents are similar to 
those of the excellent HERALD, but matters are con- 
densed, and whatever is not perfectly appropriate for 
Singing Classes is left out. 

Specimen copies mailed for 75 cents. 

The usual reduction for quantities. 

With the IDEAL, which is a most real book, and the 
HERALD OF PRAISE, which is the best praise-book, 
teachers and choir-leaders will be fully equipped for a 
Successful musical season. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Book Silicate Slate Co., 
Send for circular, 191 FULTON N.Y, 


ven in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
Pnunael hia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
Course Practical Demonstrations,and Win- 
ter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to 
all matriculants of the year. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., M.D., 
323 g eow No.College Ave, and 2ist St., PHILA. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


FOUR YEARS COURSE FOR WOMEN. 
Observatory, Cabinets, and Art Gallery. 
LIBRARY OF 10,000 VOLUMES. 
Board and Tuition, $175 a Year. 

Address MISS WARD, Principal, 
325 h SoutH HADLEY, MASs. 


BAYARD TAYLOR 


the students of the National School of Elocu- 
and said: “The speaker or orator must 
study qualities of voice and manner as the scul tor 
studies form ; and as the painter, form and co Ors; 
and as the musician, scales, chords, and keys.” The 
most ample opportunities for such study are offered by 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, estab- 
lished in 1873 and chartered in 1875. Niueteen Teach- 
ers and Lecturers, specialists in their several depart 
ments. Summer Term July 5, Fall Term Oct. 3. = 
for Catalogue and Prospectus to J. H. BECHTEL, 
Sec., 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Phila. 316 1 (m) 


S.S.HAMILL 


AUTHOR OF @~ 


CLENCE ELOCUTION” 


1881, at 487 West Washington Street, Ch , 
100 Lessons, $40. 208 tf 


TRAM 


ORCUTT, Manager. 


Reopens his SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, June As, P 


1. Biblical 

2. Studies of t 

3. Bible Studies for Little People. 
Vincent. 

4, English History. By Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

5. Greek History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

7. Memorial Days the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. 

8. What Noted Men Think of the Bible. By L. T. 
Townsend, D.D. 

9. William Cullen Bryant. 

10, What is Education? By Wm. F. Phelps, A.M. 


loration. By J. H. Vincent, D.D 
Stars. By H. W. Warren, D.D. 
By Rev. B. T. 


16. Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

17. Roger Ascham and John Sturm. Glim of Ed- 
ucation in 16th nee By W. F. P elpe A.M, 

18. Christian Evidences. ¥ J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

19. The Book of Books. By J. M. Freeman, D.D. 

20. Chautauqua Hand-Book. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

21. American History. By J. L. Hurlbut, A.M. 

22. Biblical Biology. By Rev. J.H. Me a A.M.,M.D. 

24. Canadian History. By James L. Hughes. 

25. Self-Education. By Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D. 

26. The Tabernacle. By Rev. John C. Hill. 

27. Readings from Ancient Classics. 


11. Socrates. By Prof. 28. of Bible Times. By J. M. 

12. Pestalozzi. By Prof. W. F. lps, .M. r ap, D.D. 

14. Horace Mann. Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A.M 29. Man’s Antiquity and Language. M.S. Terry, D.D. 

i: Frebel, By Prot) Wan, F. Phelps, A.M. 30. The World of Missions. By Henry K. Carroll. 
296 PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, NEW YORK. (Mm) 


ee Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Address 
321 


Coz SPECTUS 


IN BOOK FORM, sent free of postage, for $5.00. 
Of Rare Utility in Schools and Colleges, ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVER YWHERE. 
GRANCER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 


* A Wonderful Work.” 


of Political Parties and the Federal OVERNMENT. 


IN MAP FORM, 5x 4% feet, $3.00. 


Ne. 5 Dey Street, New York, 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 


THE UNITED STATES. 
By FRANCIS ADAMS, 


Secretary of the National Education League. 
A BOOK Price......... $1.75. 
R NEW-EN PUB. CO. 
REEDS. 16 Hawley Bt., Boston. 


The Mutual Provident 
ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON, 


For the Benefit of Teachers and Clergymen; 
their wives and friends. 


Home Office, 16 Hawley Street, Boston: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


JOURNAL OF 


Title. 

The Microscope and its Revelations. - - - 
Indigestion: What it is, and Whag it Leads to. - 
The Largngoscope: Its Uses in General Practice. - 
Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus, - . 
Revised New Testament. - > 
Madame de Sevigne. Edited by Mrs. Oliphant. = - 
On a Raft, and Through the Desert 


Essay on the History of English Church Architecture. Scott 


An 
Miami Woods, A Golden Wedding, and Other Poems. 


The Discovery of the Northwest in 1634 by John Nicolet. Ruttertield 


The Shakespearian Myth. - - 7 - 
Our Nationalities; or, Who are the Irish, Scotch, &c. 
Words of Truth and Wisdom. - - 

Lectures in Defence of the Christian Faith. - 
Algebra. - - - - - 
Punctuation. - - - - a - 
Insects. - - - 
Aunt Mary’s New England Cook-Book. - - 
Memorial Day. - - 

The Pocket Measure. - - - - - 
Ragby, Tenn. - - - - - - 
National Temp. Convention, Proceedings, - - 
The Greek Testament. - - - - - 
Madaline. - - - - 
Poems. - - - - - 
New Testament. American Version. - - 
Improved Book-Keeping. - - - - - 
Lorimer and Wife.. - - 
To-day in America. F. 8. L., 106. - - - 
Ayala’s Angel. F.S.L..197. - - - 
‘The Foreigner in China. - - - - - 
Isms, Old and New. Sermons. - - - 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Carpenter Presley Blakiston, Phila $5 50 
Gill “ “ “ 1 2 
Holmes “ 10 

ros, N ¥ 
2 00 
Thackeray J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 1°00 
Ellis Scribner & Welford, N 
1 
Gallagher Robert Clarke & Co, Cinc 
Morgan “ “ “ “ 
Bonwick Scribner & Welford, N ¥ 2 00 
Farrar 2 00 
Godet “ “ “ 2 50 
Newcomb pow Holt & Co, N ¥ 1 90 
Bigelow. Lee & Shepard, Boston = 
a 
ng &! “ ‘ “ “ 

Alden D Lothrop & Co 1 50 
Hughes Macmillan & Co 1 00 

Nat Temp Soc & Pub H, N Y 25 
Bible Thos Nelson & Sons, N ¥ 1 5 
Fitch Henry A Sumner & Co, Cinc 2 50 
Wilde Roberts Bros, Boston 1 25] 
Bible Fords, Howard & H, N Y $1 to 3 25 
Goodwin J H Goodwin, N Y 2 00 
Lee Geo W Harlan, N Y¥ 50 
Hatton Harper & Bros, N Y 20 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


* Vicrory.’’—Under this caption a gentle- 
man in Iowa, who had procured the Compound 
Oxgen Treatment for his wife, writes: ‘‘ J am 
surprised at finding her so much improved in 
health. When she began using the Oxygen 
she could not sit up more than four hours at 
a time,—could not walk a quarter of a mile. 
Improved from the first inhalation, and now, 
having used the Treatment for six weeks, does 
considerable work around the house, and can 
walk two miles and not be tired. Raises no 


more bloody matter. No cough. Sleeps and 
eats well. All that I can say is, ‘ Thank God 
and Drs. Starkey & Palen.’’’ Our Treatise on 
Compound Oxygen, its Nature, Action, and 
Results, sent free. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 
1111 Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Aut school-officers and teachers who 
contemplate changes in text-books, Robert S. 
Davis & Co., Boston, make an important an- 
nouncement in this issue of THe JOURNAL. 
The new Inductive Arithmetics have just been 
issued, and are furnished in two or three books, 
with or without answers. No series of arith- 
metical books has been more successful than 
Greenleaf’s, and these latest and best issues are 


based upon methods which have stood the test 
of practical use in thousands of schools. 
Parker & Marvel's Supplementary Readers 
have had wonderful popularity. They have 
been introduced into more than thirty of the 
leading cities, and are universally commended 
by primary teachers. 


We have received the ‘‘ People’s Edition”’ of 
the revised New Testament, published by 
Jones Brothers & Co., Cincinnati, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago. This superb edition was 
noticed in our issue of May 26, 1881, page 359. 
It gives a complete history of the New Testa- 
ment, including the interesting facts and inci- 
dents of its present revision. It is an edition 
of the book suitable for the casual reader, the 
family, the student, the minister, the library, 
the pulpit, the prayer-meeting; in short, for 
all people in all places. It is printed from 
large, new type, on fine, heavy, toned paper; 
consists of about 600 large, double-column, oc- 
tavo pages (equal to 1,000 ordinary single-col- 
umn pages), elegantly illustrated, with more 
than one hundred fine engravings. Price, 
$2.25 to $4.50, according to style of binding. 


James W. Queen & Co, Opticians, 924 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, whose card ap- 
pears weekly in Tuk JOURNAL, have purchased 
the new edition of The Microscope and its Re- 
lations, by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, which has 
just been issued. This firm will be pleased to 
fill orders for this long-looked for standard 
pce Price, post-paid, $5.50. Address as 

vi 


WELLs#s’s NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, announced 
on the first page, is a book which in its orig- 
inal form was a standard work of merit, and 
now that it has been thoroughly revised, has 
special claims upon the attention of those who 
desire to meet the demands of the times in sci- 
entific instruction. Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. know bow to make school- 
books, and this work on Philosophy is one we 


can heartily commend, having taught from the 


the earher edition, 


| Ws ask special attention to the new French 
educational books of Dr. L. Sauveur, an- 
nounced and noticed in THE JOURNAL of this 


week. Dr. Sauveur is the grand apostle of the 
Natural Method of teaching the modern lan- 
guages in this country, and his books are 
adapted to this popular method. Send to him 


for copies. 


Swasey’s Blackboards are first-class in 
every respect. Furnished only by J. A. 
Swasey, 21 Brattle street, Boston. 


*“MOTHER HAS RECOVERED,” wrote an 
Illinois girl to her Eastern relatives. ‘‘She 
took bitters for a long time, but without any 
good. So when she heard of the virtues of 
Kidney-Wort she got a box, and it has com- 
pletely cured her liver complaint.’’—Health 
and Home. 

THOUSANDS of ladies to-day cherish grateful 
remembrances of the help derived from the 
use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. It positively cures all female com- 

laints. Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 
estern Avenue, Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 


Ir you have any skin diseases or diseases of 
the hair or scalp, any itching or discolorations, 
sun-burns, freckles, pimples, rough or dry 
harsh skin, you have in Dr. C. W. Benson’s 


Skin Cure a sure, perfect, and elegant remedy. 
Sold by all druggists. 

SRAIGHT to the point, — like Esterbrook’s 
Bank, Easy Writer, and other well-known 
standard pens. Al! the Stationers have them. 


Tf you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
238 a (P) New York City. 


SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS 


PIANOS and shipped te all parts of the 
RGANS ! country. PRICES LOW and 

tt terms of paymentensy. Send 

or Catalogue. HORACE WATERS & CO.. 

Manufacturers and dealers, 826 Broadway, New York. 


A Collection of Forty-one Minerals 
and Rocks, 


Illustrating “ DANA’S GEOLOGICAL STORY 
BRIEFLY TOLD.” Price, 32.50. 
W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL History SrToRE, 
B17 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circu and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 us 


WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Wranklin St., Boston. 
ADOPTED FOR Bow Froseun- 
THE SCHOOLS ing Spelling-Book. 
or posTon: | Row Frimars 
Pranklis Arithmetics, Adams’s Advanced Spell 
Primary, Biter, Rte, 


| 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. —No. 7. 


B. BENJAMIN, new york, 


13 V Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


EUFFEL & ESSER, 7 YORK: 
K 9 Importers and Manufacturers of 
thematical Instruments, Drawing Materials. 
Hard Drawing Teols, Scaler, Curver;' &c., &c. Scientific Miedels for Technical Schools. 


tar ~Send for Iliustrated Catalogues. 315 zz 


STEEL 


FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mz WORLD. 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


alogue, 25e. (Formerly HALL & BENJAMIN. NEW YORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


New York. 


Camden, N. J. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


The MacKinnon Pen. 


THE COMMERCIAL PEN FOR THE AGE. 


The Only Successful Reservoir Pen 
in the Market. 


THE ONLY PEN EVER MADE WITH A 


CIRCLE OF IRIDIUM (DIAMOND) 


AROUND THE POINT. 


The only Reservoir Pen supplied with a GRAVITATING Valve. 
Others substitute a Spring, which soon gets out of order. 


The Only Pen that will Stand the Test of Time. 


The above are EF AC'T'S which it behooves every man who 
uses a Pen to know. Enough said. 


The “SOVERBIGN ” is the latest improved MacKinnon Pen, 
which can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and ex- 
tended for use. ‘ 

MACKINNON PEN CO., 
192 Broadway (cor. John St.), N. Y. 


Patentees and Manufact’s, 


NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL for KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 


Model Kindergarten and Elementary Classes, 
7 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK, 


will the Tenth Annual Course, October 5th, 1881, and close in June, 1882. For particulars as to 
terms, etc., inquire of Pror. JOHN KRAU ; 
Mus. MARIA KRAUS-BELTE, | Principals, 
(Authors of the Kindergarten Guide, etc.) 

Prof. KRA0vs is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diester-| ‘ Mrs. Kraus isa first authority upon the subject,— 
weg-Freebel School, and one of the first propagators of | unsurpassed, certainly, by any vm | in her knowledge of 
the Kindergarten in this- country. Freebel’s principles. Her ideal of a trained Kinder- 

“« Mrs. Kraus-Berlte, of all American Kindergartners,| garten teacher 4 so high, and she inspires her pupils 
holds the bighess place. It is to the labors of this lady| with such a standard, and at the same time with so 
more than any other, perhaps, that the increasing} much modesty, and ardor to improve, that to have her 
success of Kindergartening in America is due, and| certificate is a guarantee of excellence.” —Miss EZ. P. 
ber pa bave accomplished more than all the rest.”"| Peabody, in Kindergarten Messenger, 328 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN AT BRUSSELLS.— 
American gentlemen traveling in Europe and 
desiring to make themselves familiar with the 
French or German language from native 
teachers, will do well to correspond with M. 
Mortimer de Larmoyer, Rue de Pascalle, 5 
Quartier Leopold, Bruxelles. M. Larmoyer is 
an experienced teacher of the French and Ger- 
man, and unites grammar and conversation in 
his instruction. The professor will also re- 
ceive into his family a limited number of boys 
to instruct in the usual branches of a liberal 
education, at an expense of from $350 to $400 
a year. Prof. Larmoyer has the best of testi- 
monials as an able teacher, a thorough disci- 
plinarian, and a Christian gentleman. The 
supervision of the household arrangements and 
table are under the charge of Madame de Lar- 
moyer, an accomplished English lady. We can 
confidently commend both to any of our Amer- 
ican friends who wish to place their boys un- 
der good care in a foreign country. Address 
Prof. Larmoyer for circulars or other informa- 
tion. 

IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurantsupplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 153 zz 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Monsieur, Madame, and tke Baby; 75 cts. Phila- 
pelphia: T. B. Petersou & Bros, 

ctude de Mots, Etymologie et Synonymie; par L. 
Sauveur. 

Contes Merveilleux, des Fréres Grimm, Charles Per 
rault, et Xavier Saintine; par L. Sauveur; cloth; New 
York: F. W. Christern. 

Brief but Complete Ristory of England, France, and 
Germany, giving the Sovere’ Lit- 
erary Characters, and Social Progress of each Century 
from the Roman Conquest to the Present Day; by 
E. Kelley; cloth; Philadelphia: E. Claxton & Co. 

The Art of goes: Vol. IL, Studies in Eloquence 
and Logic; L. T. Townsend, D.D., cl..... A Selection 
Srom the Letters of Mme. Remusat to her Husband and 
Son from 1804 to 1813; from the French; by Mrs Cashel 
Hoey and Mr.John Lillie. New York: D.Appleton & Co. 

Elemeats of Algebra; by G. A. Wentworth, A.M.; 
cloth; Boston: Ginn & Heath. 


Lap incott’s Series of Readers; by Marcus Willson; 
Ist 2d, 3d, and 4th Readers; illus. Phila.: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


Points of History for Schools and Colleges; by John 
Lord, LL.D.; cl. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Publications of the Civil Service Reform Association: 
No. 1, Purposes of the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion; No. 2, The Beginning of the “‘ Spoils” System 
in the National Government, 1829-30; No. 3, The 
“Spoils” System and Civil Service in the Custom- 
House and Post-Office at New York; by Dorman B. 
Eaton. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Catalogue on Application. 


WM. DICKSON & SON, 
Manufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 


90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- 
ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 
Fine Metal Work made to order. 

Reference: Prof. 8T. JOHN, Normal School, Albany. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W.& L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments. 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil E eers and Surveyors for 


both Field afd Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf 1 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 


* i, cal Instruments and Mic (144 pp.) 
ic Lanterns and Slides (112 p 
* IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical A (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


1220 (1) 924 Chestnut S1., Philadelphin. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPRBIA. 
ky” MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 48 
154 Catalogues on application. cow 
EX\VERY SUBSCRIBER SHOULD 


HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. 
THEY WILL BE FURNISHED BY Us FOR 61, 


POSTPAID, Addreiy this Office, 


‘ 


JOURNAL 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 


OF EDUCATION. 
Agents Wanted. Cc TO R Publishers. 
TEACHERS WANTED == wind in these columns, please state that 


To Fill Vacancies, We te 
eachers of all grades, to fill vacan 

Public Schools, Academies, and Golleges, in the West 
and South. Address, with stam , [nA M, Prog, Cor. 
Sec. N.W. Ed. Bureau, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


en “ EATH OF THE F 
SHORE.” A commission of 40 per cent. = retall 
sales is offered, —all expenses incurred by the t. 
Address MRS. L. P. HOPKINS, 
326 tf New Bedford, Mass. 


for the Summer to 
sell the m of 
the volume of poems 


TheLa 
vise Complete Mistery of its Re- 
viaton,and of all former Versions. 
100 Illustrations 
on Steel and Wood 
by Dore and other N ¥ 
celebrated artists. 
It Sells Faster and 
Pays Better than any 
other edition. Send for 
Territory Now. 

C. W. HAGAR & BUXTON’S 
School Agency 
42 BOND ST., NEW YORK, 
(Formerly C. W. HaGar’s School Agen at 

Plattsburgh, N. Y.) on 
z Schoo! Bulletin Publications. 
Craig’s Common School Question-Book. 
3 N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Company. 
5 Van Everen’s Adjustable Book Covers. 
S School and Teachers’ Supplies of all kinds. 
Any Book published in the United States furnished 
at the lowest rates. 
§ THE TEACHERS’ COMPANION, 
2s An 8-page Educationai Monthly. Size of page, 
— 


11x15 in. Price, 50 cts. per year. 
Liberal clubbing-rates with all other educational 
papers and magazines. 
Send two 3-ct. stamps for sample copy of Companion 
School Agency, Catalogue, 
To whom liberal terms are 
Agents Wante y Offered. We want the ad- 
dress of every Teacher. Address 
W. HAGAR & BUXTON’sS 
SCHOOL AGENCY, 
42 Bond Street, New York. 


330 tf 

For teachers who 

School Reward Cards wisn to guaaden 
the hearts of scholars with bright, pretty Reward Cards, 
postpaid by mail to any address. Please send us a trial 
order. No. 1-6, pretty designs of children and flowers, 
5c. per doz. No. 2-7, pretty designs, birds, branches, 
flowers, etc., 6c. per doz. No. 3-8, nice bouquet designs, 
Je. per doz. No. 4-7, pr designs of animals, birds, 
landscapes, etc., 7c. per doz. No. 5-8, nice floral de- 
signs bearing words, mottoes, etc., 8c perdoz. No. 6-8, 
retty designs, flowers, and roses on tinted background, 
0c. per doz. No. 7-6, nice bene a roses, fine flowers, 
etc., 10c. per doz. No. 8-6, lovely bouquet designs, 15c. 
per doz. No. 9-5, artistic designs of parrots, kittens, 
etc., 20c. per doz. No. 10-6, very pretty designs of bloom- 
ing flowers, 20c. per.doz. No. 11-6, richest designs of or- 
ange-blossoms on gold background, large size, 25c. per 
doz. No. 12-5, prettiest designs published, beautiful 
tlowers, etc., on tint background, large 

e an 

Teachers’ School Aids, 
tem known for conducting schools in quiet, systematic 
order. Send for atrial set of Teachers’ Aids, and as- 
certain their value in conducting schools. Each set con- 
tains 150 chromo Credit Cards, 50 pretty Chromo Merit 
Cards, and 12 beautiful Chromo Excelsior Cards. Price, 
$1 per set; samples of all the above, 15c. All kinds of 
school supplies at the lowest prices. Send for our new 
Catalogue. Your name neatly printed on 25 motto 
cards, chromo, cream, crown, basket, snowflake, fancy 
tinted, ribbon, gold oval, etc., with card-case, for 15c. 
Your business-card nicely printed on 250 envelopes, busi- 
ness-cards, note-paper, statements, bill heads, small cir- 
culars, etc., for only 85c. by mail, me ag Our prices 
lowest ever known. Agents wanted. Send stamp for 
Circulars free. Phonix Pub. Co., Warren, Pa. 


S-T-U-T-T-E-R-I-N-G 


Treated by a rational method ; something else than 
drawling or bodily tricks. NO SECRET. Send for ex 


planatory circular. Address 
EDGAR 8S. WERNER, 
Editor of The Voice, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Soven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour 8 jal Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


be cent on President, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
B Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Adiress the Registrar. 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 


/ Study. For ladies and tlemen. Expenses, $1 
—$192, F. MAGOuN Prest, 


PROFESSIONAL. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RIoHARDS, Sec’y. 
ae OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION 
OFFERS SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 
TO ALL DESIRING TO TEACH. 
Late Boston Univ. School of Oratory Methods. 


Students cms the two-years’ course are entitled 
a diploma of graduation. 


FALL TERMS OPENS OCT. 5ru, 1881. 
Private A. received after Sept. 2ist, 1881. For 
dress 


circular 
ANNA BARIGHT, Princ., 
Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Reference: Wm. F. WARREN, 8.T. D., President 
Boston University. 330 


7 NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical ent. For circulars and informa- 
address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. 0. Tzompson, Worcester, Mass. 


Freeman 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GzO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Eeeace, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Cuas, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


Mere WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 

N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
. H,. BARLOW, A.M., cipal. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


catalogue. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For or information, at Ni 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 as 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

entrance examination ursda: t. 

55 zz Address E. Principal, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. Deacon House 


ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Regular and Ad- 
course 0 oO years. 

vanced Course for spec Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, Mags. 

The next term will with entrance examination 

Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HyDs, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both 8 


exes. BRIDGEWATER, Mss. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL CULTURE. 


Teachers sending for catalogues please name their 
hools. 325 tf 


or en ools, an 
Se teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings. 
th complete modern appointments; Chemical and 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Princi > Z 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
(7'Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
pal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 as 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, —— 
Ct. A pleasant home, with Sona truction in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuOKLYN, A. M. 


ST NEWTON English and Classical 
Ww" Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 as 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
283 Westminster Street, 


ou saw them advertised in Tuk JOURNAL OF 
UCATION, Boston, Mass. 


JUST READY, 
NEW EDITION O} 


One Thousand Mistakes Corrected 
IN READING, WRITING, AND SPEAKING. 


By Pror. LARRABEE. 12mo0; $1.00 by mail, free. 
oop my ‘ Webster’ all the time.” — R. 


I k 
Crooks, 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers. 
309 87 Park Row, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vols 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above printed 
on thin, opaqne paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the Discovery of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof. John G. Shea; 
and containing pepuietion of the United States from 
census of 1880, th steel portraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. ¥. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bromfeld Street, 


Object- Lesson Cards, 


COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 


I. Vegetable Kingdom, set of 20 Cards. 
Animal Kingdom, oe 


Size of each Card, 13 x 20 inches, 

pe to illustrate the uses of various substances 
and objects in the Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
Kingdom. Specimens of raw produce, manufactured 
articles, mineral substances, and wood engravings are 
attached to the cards, forming an instructive and {nter- 
esting miniature industrial museum. Call and exam 
ine. Descriptive circular sent on application. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 

15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 


HALL & WHITING, 
Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


~|TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 


+ 216 pages. A very choice 
Sterling Gems. and colledtion of 
Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H, P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 

, A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 
The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader. sewann'« 
B. C, UNSELD, presents a “ natural method” of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price, 30 cts. 
Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
$1 Randolph 8t., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


The New Sunday School Song Book — 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore unequaled, and that the work contains 
stich a wealth of treasures old and new 4s car 
be found in no other similar collection. 
es larger than the ordina 
printed on fin toned paper, handsomely and durably 
und in boards. 

.60 Per dozen by e 35 cents 
mail” single copy Cboard covers) 
on receipt o cents. 

RTS VOICE. will be supplied by all 
HEART dealers at publishers’ prices. 


PROVIDENOE, R. I. JOHN CHURCH & CO 
Circalar free by addressing 8. STOWELL, Prin. | CINCINNATI, 0, 


$72 


made, 


We furnish them for $1.09. 


BINDERS, 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
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EDUCATION. 


‘The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CoO., 


AMONG WHICH ARE: 
Appletons’ New 


Appletens’ Scheel! Readers. Geeogra 
Appletons’ Arithmetics. ('ornell’s Geographies. 


uackenbes’s Histories. tgquackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 

tickney’s Pen and Picture Series. mar,and Compesitien. 
Medel Cepy-Beoks (Sliding Copies). KMrusi’s Drawing Courses. 
Primary Cepy-Beeks (Sliding . Primers of Science, Histery,and Literature. 
Voumans’s Chemistry. Art ef Management, 
Youmans’s Botanies. Ballard’s Pieces te Speak. 
Barknese’s Latin Series. Ballard’s Words, and Word-Writer. 
Hadley’s Greek Grammar. ERte., Ete., Etc. 

Complete Price List and Catalogue of all our School Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for overs 
t of +— from Primary Schools to Colleges and Universities, sent post-paid on application. Li 

terms made for first and regular supplies. Send for ‘“‘ Educational Notes.” 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, boston.” “Gaicago. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 


Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’'s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Bducational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 az 


MITCHELL’S 
moun on 
NEW 


THE NEW 
AMERICAN? 

su. READING 
CHARTS. 


and Companion. 
Published by 
T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 


ULARK & MAYNARD, Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s Histeries and Hist’] Beaders ; 
Leighten’s Mistery of Rome; 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French | 
Seed and Kellegg’s G ed Lessons in Eng- 
lish and +~— Lessons in as 

Giatchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 

46 Madison St., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 

414 Broadway, New York. 
Adams’s Improved Arithmeti 65 

aneli), 

Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, -. 
Parker’s Natura! Philosophy (Plympton), 1.50 

Seott’s Manual of Ual States Ties lates,” -55 
Seott’s Review History of the United 8 -70 
TZachos’s New American Speaker... 1.45 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00O., 


36 Bromfield BOSTON. 
JUST OUT: » 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia., | Agents. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 
Publishers, 811 Arch St., Phila. 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
Royal 8vo, Printed in Colors. 


No. 1, Single Entry, 104 pages $ .75 
No. 2, Elementary or School Edition, 192 pp... .... 125 
No. 3, High School and College Edition, oP. -» 2.00 
No. 4 Counting-house and Com. Coll. Ed., pp-, 3.50 
Keys, Blank Books with extra practise-paper, to each. 
Examination copies looking to adoption, mailed on 
receipt of 34 price annexed. Send for circulars of these 
and otber valuable text books. 330 tf 


DANIEL SLOTE & O00., 
"9 and (21 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Centary. 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


Natienal Subscription Agency 
Oldest 


H 0 W Order 
TO Setup tor Catalogue, Tench- 


— ith Books, and Station- 


ers 
AVE ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
S$ A full line of SCHEDLER’sS SUPERIOR 


GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
lication. School Supplies,all kinds. 


MO NEY. Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 1344 Bromfield Boston, Maas. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


MONROE'S Readers & Speliers. 15 Bromfield St. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 

MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 


HAGAR’S Mathematics. 
BERARD’S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. we 

ROYSE’S American Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chamist. 


|IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 


TAYLOR & CO., 
753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton'’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 
ss 26 14 Milk Street, Beston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


| Publish Pranklin 8q. NEW YORE, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty-three Volumes Now Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Caesar. — The Tem- 
VI. — Richari Il. — Richard III. — 
beth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 
— As You Like It.-Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 


* | ing.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 


The Winter's Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part Il.—King Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
—All’s Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus. 

From Horace HOWARD FuRNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Editor of the “New Variorum Shakespeare”: “In my 
opinion Mr. Rolfe’s series of Shakespeare’s Plays is 
thoroughly admirable. Noone can examine these vol- 
umes and fail to be impressed with the conscientious 
accuracy and scholarly completeness with which they 
are edited.” Please send for Circulars. A. ©. STOUKIN, 
Agt.for New Eng., 47 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.25. 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. 
BALLADS AND LWRICS. 150 admirable 
and arranged by Henry CABOT 
LopGe. $1.25. 


POETRY FOR CHILDREN. Edited & 
SAMUEL ELIOT, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 2 
pp., fully illustrated. $1.00. 

SIX STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS. Edited by Dr. Exior. Illus. 60 cts. 
SiX POPULAB TALES, istand2dSer. Ed. 
ited by H.Casor Lopce. Itlus. 20 cts. each. 
SELECTED POPULAR TALES. 7 Tales, 
*“ Cinderella,” “ Puss in | oots,” etc., selected from 
the foregoing two series. Fully illastrated. 20 cts. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U,. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. 


Cambridge Series of information Cards. 


Supplementary Reading for Upper Classes in Schools. 
Price, 2 cts. each; by mail, 3 ets. 
Seven numbers now ready. More to follow. 
No.1. Sugar. By W. J. Rours, A.M. 
The Yosemite Valley. By A. P. PEABopy, D.D. 


No, 2. 

No.3. TheEnglish Language. By W.J. RoLre,A.M. 
No.4, The Sphinx at Mt. are, By N. LINcoLy. 
No.5. The Employment of Time. By CuAs. SUMNER. 
No.6. The Sun asa Worker. By W. J. Ru tre, A.M. 
No. About Combustion. By W.J. Rouirs, A. M. 


EE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Miuxiey’s Lessousin Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical G °9 4.40 
Souew’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Sevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, .90 
Stewarts Lessous in Kiem. Physics, 1.19 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsiu Asironomy, 1.35 


Educational Catalogue sent free ication. 
154 az 22 Bond Street. Now York. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York, 
Dinsmere’s Graded fling Blanks. 
Patterson’s Com itten Books, 

Cresby’s Greek Text. Books. 


etc. furnished. Correspondence selicitet 
General New- 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


Oxford”? Editions. 


Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


Big 42 Bleecker St., New Vork. 


L. PRANG & O0., 
Art anp EpvoarTionat PusBLIsHERs, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 

Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
and f es. Animals and — represented in their 
— colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 


Prang’s American Chremos. 15508 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) 1.00 and $1.25 


Putnam’s Series of Atlases (i vols.), 75c. to $25 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.265 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyto, of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Lefiingwell’s English Classica for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical tionary, 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Gena. 1 

Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevcant’s Economics. 1.76 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. ius. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. ; 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO 


758 Broadway, New York. 
Publish 


Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers. 
Millard & Campbell’s Franklin Readers. 
Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller. 
Warren’s Clacs-Word Speller. 

Bailey’s Elecation. 

Seavey’s Goeodrich’s History of the U. 8. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. S. 
Fellows’s First Steps in Grammar. 
MacVicar’s Series of Arithmetics. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetic Cards. 

MiacVicar’s Arithmetical Apparatus. 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 

The Franklin Composition & Kx. Blanks. 
Bartley’s Improved School Becords. 
Soug-Books---“‘ Happy Hours,” Song-Sheaf.” 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


Vol. XIV.—No. 7. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Sheldon’s New Readers, 
FPelter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
nney’s Zoologies, 
valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
ror information and terms of introduction, call upen 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 


180 93 Hawley Street, Boston. 
PORTER & OOATES, 
Publish: PHILADELPHIA, 


The Normal . The Norm. Third Reader. 
Rourth 

Fifth 
Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith, 
A New Elementary Speller.—Buckwalter. 
A New Comprehensive Speller. 
Dunglison’s New School Physiology. 


Baker’s Natural Philosophy. New. 
Lessons in English, and Practical Grammar.—Raub. 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. New Edition. 
Sharpless’s Geometry a onometry. 
Gammere’s Surveying. New Revised Edition. 

reeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History of England. 


Ka Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 
23 Hawley 8St., Boston, 
Just 


Have Published 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIO, 
combining oral and written work throughout. 
PART I. contains object lessons and slate work and 


is designed for primary schools. 
PART IL. hes well-graded mental and written exam- 


les in the essential subjects. It is designed for the 
Intermediate school or the first two years of the — 
mar-school grade. It leads up to the Practical Arith- 
metic, and gives the pupil a knowledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary life. 

Parta I. and II. are also published ooporaeely 

Bradbury’s Eaton’s Klemen and Practical Arith- 
metics form a two-book or three-book series, but at the 
cost of two books. 

Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address the Publishers as above, or 


THOMAS BUSH 
499 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, as } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and nometry. 
Brocks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


BRIG@’S ANALYTIO GEOMETRY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF MEOHANIOS. 12mo,cl. 1.50 
PETON’S CHINA PAINTING. (New issue.) Folio. 1,50 
GREENE’S BRIDGE TRUSSES. (New ed.) 8vo, cl. 2.50 


MERRIMAN’S FIGURE OF THE EARTH. An intro- 
duction to Geodesy. }2mo,cloth. - - 1,50 


STEEL ON THE DISEASES OF THE OX. (A Text- 
book.) 8vo, plates, cloth. - - - 6.00 


WARREN’S FREE-HAND DRAWING. 12mo, cloth. 1.25 
DANA’S MANUAL OF MINERALOGY. 12mo, cloth. 2.00 
MILLER’S ORGANIC OHEMISTRY. 8vo,cloth. 10.00 
FRESENIUS’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. New 
revised edition, with new notation. 8vo,cl. 6.00 
RIOKETT’S ASSAYING. 8vo, cloth. : - 8.00 


WARREN’S PROJECTION DRAWING. New edi- 
tion, enlarged. 12mo,cloth. - - - 1.50 


RIOE & JOHNSON’S CALCULUS. (Abridg.) 12° cl. 1.50 


Newest, | VENABLE’S BASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE - 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersiceve’® Latin Series, &c., &c. 


Introduction and Sample Copy, $1.20. 


$4.00; add one-sixth for postage. 


RITTER’S COMP 


60 cts.; Sample Copy and Introduction, $1.00. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 
NEW AIND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. . 


DUFFEL'S (HENNEQUIN’S) NEW FRENCH METHOD. 
revised by ALFRED HENNEQUIN, University of Michigan. pally 


ELECTRIC ATLAS AND HANDBOOK OF THE UNITED STATES. Supple- 
ments to the Eclectic Geographies. 8 Double-page Maps, 20 Full-page Maps. 225 pp., richly illustrated text. 


RITTER'’S GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 12mo, 356 pp. 


REHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY. 12mo, 220 pp. ARL RITTER, 
late Professor in University of Berlin. Price of each, $1.00; add one-sixth for pean, Pn Pte by mail. . 


ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Full cloth, 392 pp. Exchange, 


McGUFPEY’S REVISED READING-CHARTS. 
MOGUFFEY’S REVISED CHARTS. 27 Nos. Manilla Portfolio, $5.00 ; Heavy Boards, 10.00. 


WERP, BRAGG & 0O., Publishers, Cincinnati and New York: 
M, W. TEWKSBURY, New.Bng. Agent, Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


Charts will be sent to any 
ucing the charts. 


OUTLINE | 
| 
— 
| 
| 


